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Introducing Elgin-Butler's 
New Modular Base System 


Basebored? 


Get fresh inspiration from Elgin-Butler's 
new modular Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. A structural, durable, modular, 
glazed, ceramic answer to cove base 
applications. One that's just as functional 
and fitting with concrete block as it is with 
stud, plaster, brick or any other wall 
system. 


This strikingly handsome, smooth glaze- 
finished ceramic cove base enhances 
carpet, terrazzo or marble. Or, add a 
permanent touch of scuff-proof glamor to 


such utilitarian applications as linoleum 
or concrete floors. Available in cove or 
straight base, offering complete design 
flexibility. 


No special masonry tools or techniques 
are needed. Standard 3&" mortar joints 
achieve nominal 8"x 8" modular 
dimensions. 


Get excited! Combine design aesthetics 
with durability and utility. Specify Elgin» 
Butler's new Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. 


Check the Yellow Pages for our nearest 
sales office, or phone us today 107 
complete information 


Elgin-Butler Brick Company 
Р.О. Вох 1947, Austin, Texan 78767 
(512) 453-7300 
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A CLASSIC THAT'S SURE TO 
WITHSTAND THE TEST OF TIME. 


lassic Design. It begins with a bolt of inspiration. And its 
lifeblood flows from your imagination. Bringing together the 
right materials — the perfect elements — so thal your 
design, and its purpose, withstand the test of Lime. 
Now, the makers of WILSONART® Brand Decorative 
Laminate present the timeless beauty and lasting performance of 


GIBRALTAR™ Solid Surfacing. 

GIBRALTAR surfacing is smooth, refined. And the full-toned 
color is uniform throughout the sheet, so the orginal surface 
beauty remains year after year. It even forgives accidents with a 
high resistance lo heat, chemicals and scratches — which means 
Inland] designed by Beverly Hogan, CKP, Countertop features GIBRALTAR Solid 


Surfacing 1573-14) Frosty White Starduat with edge treatment of DSZ8-DU Larkspur 
Stardust. Cabinet is WILSONART 1573-6 Frosty White laminate 


©1991, Ralph Wilson Plustics Co. 


your designs will never look or feel dated 

Plus, GIBRALTAR is the only solid surfacing thats computer 
matched to select WILSON ART Color Quest? solid colon 
laminates and other WILSONART Brand produci 

So, break the bounds of time on your next project with 
GIBRALTAR Solid Surfacing, For apad Rocket t hip" deliven 
of product information, and à epy ofthe унд limited 


es Чу, just call: ENTER 
1-817-774-2322 WILSONART'S 
ROCK AROUND THE WORLD 
AG | B RAL 1 ‘A R. DESIGN COMPETITION 
В sokin NUNFACING USING GHISALTAR SOLID SURFACING 


WIN A TRIP TO SPAIN! 


Fi ho Май», MALI Мт Mess IN 


Call 817-778-2322 
for details. 
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EDITOR'S 


Bricks, Mortar, and Ideas 


IN THIS ISSUE we focus on architecture for education. 

Our feature well opens with a history of architectural education in Texas since the 1890s, 
written by architectural historian Lila Stillson, a contributing editor to Texas Architect. 

Stillson makes the point that formal architectural education, as an independent academic dis- 
cipline, was established because of the efforts of 19th-century architects who wanted to consti- 
tute their means of livelihoad as a full-fledged profession, based on a standardized education and 
accepted canons of practice. That connection still pertains, according to Stillson, bur the “gap” 
between education and practice that came into existence with the first classes to meet at Texas 
A&M and the University of Texas just after the turn of the century is now widening. Despite 
the experiments of decades, she says, no one has vet successfully developed a model that will 
maintain architecture's independence within the university curriculum and still serve the needs 
of the office practitioners for whom newly 
graduated architects will work (or the graduates 
themselves, who must adapt to a radically differ- 
ent environment from that of the university). In 
fact, she says, the growing academicization of 
architectural pedagogy—the push to require 
doctorates for professors, and to structure re- 
search programs like those in the physical sci- 
ences—threatens an even wider split between 
the two halves of the architectural world. 

Alsa in our feature section, we present a 
portfolio of recent educational architecture 
projects. This includes a master plan and series 
of renovation and construction projects at Texas 
Southmost College in Brownsville for which 
Marmon Barclay Souter Foster Hays of San 
Antonio was lead architect. Also included are 
the new Recreational Sports Center at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, designed by F&S 
Partners of Dallas; additions to St. Mark's 
School in Dallas, by Tapley/Lunow Architects 
of Houston; Fannin Elementary School in 
Bryan, by Burris” Patterson Architects of Bryan, 
and an addition to Brykerwoods Elementary 
School in Austin, by Renfro & Steinbomer Ar- 
chitects of Austin. 

In our News section, we present the winners 
of the 1991 TASA/TASB school design compe- 
tition. Our In Progress story, on page 48, describes a new theater addition on the campus of 
Southwestern University in Georgetown, designed by Hoover & Furr of Houston. And our 
Practice column, written by architect David Driskill and educator Marvin Platten, both of Texas 
‘Tech University, describes programs exploring the use of design-studio techniques in teaching 
ather academic subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 

Such an issue is also a good time to pause and take stock of the state of education in "Texas. 
It is not a pretty picture. 

The educational reform laws of 1983, enacted with such fanfare by the Texas Legislature and 
agonized over statewide, have pretty much come to naught. Educational funding is still both 
unequal and unfair, and it exacerbates the other inequities in our society. (The Edgewood 
School Districts school-funding suit, far from being settled by the legislature last year, has only 
spawned new lawsuits by rich districts that don't want to share their wealth.) The execrably 
named “no-pass, no-play" rule and other educational reforms that were supposed to raise both 
academic standards and achievement among Texas schoolchildren have had almost no effect. 
The "career-ladder" merit-pay system that was supposed to give teachers incentive to excel and 
to pursue continuing education of their own was never properly funded by the state, and, with 
few exceptions, can only be called a failure. Achievement still lags, the drop-out rate is a national 
scandal, and the pace of competitive demand for a highly educated population is quickening. 

lt seems to me that, as long as political liberals are wedded to maintaining the status quo in 
the schools in the name of equity and political enfranchisement, and as long as political conser- 
vatives espouse a fiscal policy in which the only public projects that deserve state funding are 
highways from their homes to their golf courses, the states educational system will suffer. We 
present a number of well-designed, much-needed schools in this issue. It would be nice if ar- 
chitecture held the solution to the states educational problems. But what is needed is ideas more 
than hricks and mortar. Joel Warren Barna 
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Students in an exceptional addition designed by 
Reyna/Caragonne Architects for Loma Park, an 
Edgewood ISD schoo! (featured in TA, Sep/Oct 1988) 


NOTE 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Confusing communication 


THE JULY/AUGUST ISSUE. af Texas Architect 
[“The Sixties” | is а very interesting contrast 
to the May/June issue [^High- Tech Texas”). 
If each reflects the character of graphic de- 
sign and what was being built during the 
‘60s and the ‘80s (and I think they do), then 
it is easy to see that we are as confused in 
our communication as we are in architec- 
tural expression. 

The May/June issue illustrated the prob- 
lem of visual effect obscuring the message. 


Once, in a futile attempt to help me with 
my writing, my wife gave me a little book by 
Strunk & White, The Elements of Style. 1 
quote [from it}: “Vigorous writing is concise. 
A sentence should contain no unnecessary 
words, a paragraph no unnecessary lines and 
a machine no unnecessary parts.” 

But of what use is concise writing, when 
the vibrating color of the type and the com- 
plex layout make the reading so difficult that 
one loses in the message? 


quar * tex" 


(kwór'téks) 

п. 1. exposed 
aggregate pro- 
duct with а 
surface mix pro- 
duced by water 
and air blasting 
techniques. 

2. concrete paver 
finish with skid 
and abrasion 
resistance, high 
strength, an 
aesthetic a ррев! 


Now that you have demonstrated your 
ability at both extremes, | hope Fixas lrchi- 
tect can continue to be fresher than 1960, 
but visually calm enough that we can read 
James Wiley, FAIA 
Oglesby Group, Dallas 


the words, 


A happy return to the Sixties 
I have long enjoyed Texas Architect, but your 


July/August 1991 issue was of exceptional 


interest, 1 graduated from the University of 
“Texas in 1966 (B. Arch.) and well remember 
the House House, the controversial West- 
gate, the beautiful, short-lived Oaks Apart- 
ments by an outstanding professor, Gommel 
Roessner. The Halsell Wing of the San An- 
tonio Museum of Art is uplifting and the 
restoration of the Willis-Moody Mansion is 
welcome news. The Sixties issue is already a 
treasured collectors’ item. Congratulations 
on a job well-done. Lee Govatos 

Corpus Christi 


Photo credits due 

IN THE JUIY/AUGUST 1991 ISSUE, five of the 
seven photographs on pages 22 and 23 were 
taken by BlackmonWintersKuhner. Photo- 
graphs on pages 42 and 43 were taken by R. 
Greg Hursley. 


combining the ۳ 


durability of con- 
crete pavers and 
the natural beau- 
ty and color of 
quarried granite. 
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redefined 


When Texas architects use and specity Native 
Texas Woods, they're not just patriotic, 
They're smart. Consider mesquite, [U4 
unique among hardwoods of the world; 
Tough. Elegant, Twice as hard as oak. Ex; 
tremely stable. It's the perfect choice foi 
doors, cabinets, flooring, paneling, and 
other fine design work. 


Texas Kiln 
= Products 


Native Texas Wood 


Jonly 
from 
Pavestone 


Manufacturers of 


Mesquite, Native Pecm, Bladgadt Oak, Live Oak, 
Aromatic Red Cedar, Cypress and many others 
We have flooring and paneling in stock 

In the Lost Pines near Bastrop State Park 


! PNESONE.. 


MODULAR CONCRETE BEAUTY™ 


Concrete 
Pavers 
For move, call David Miller today 


pitty, 
AN (800) 825-9158 


awê Processors of the Treaty Oak 


700 Heritage Square 1 4835 LB] @ Dallas Parkway 
Dallas, Texas 75244 — 1-800-245-PAVE 


Demand UNI Quality 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Our premium credits 
Save you money. 


Now, there are even more 
ways to save money with the 
CNA/Schinnerer professional 
liability program * for archi- 
tects and engineers. 
Longevity and loss prevention, 
for example, both pay off 
because we give firms with 
good claims experience: 
вА 5% credit if they ve been 
CNA/Schinnerer policyholders 
three to four years. 
Or, 
вА 10% credit for being CNA/ 
Schinnerer policyholders for 
five or more years. 
Plus, 
"A 5% credit for implementing 
their own loss prevention 
programs. 
These credits are in 
addition to our traditional 
underwriting credits for 
firms with acceptable 
claims experience. 
You work hard to 
manage your risks — 
both professional and 
financial. Let CNA/ 
Schinnerer support your 
efforts. Have your independent 
agent contact Schinnerer. 


*The CNA Insurance Companies and 
Victor O. Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 
are proud to have earned the com- 
mendation of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP 


Tm. € >, Des = т 


Victor О. 
MN Ts Underwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 
Innere Two Wisconsin Circle New York, (212) 344-1000 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 
& Company. In (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 For All the Commitments You Make* 


Note: Credits apply to limits up to $1,000,000 and are subject to approval by your state insurance department 
Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685. 
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Legorreta library design chosen 6 
SAN ANTONIO After past false starts, officials have 
chosen a winning competition scheme 


Willard Robinson, 1935-1991 6 


LUBBOCK Remembering Texas Tech's interim dean 


Team hired to design Main Street 7 
DAUAS A three-block area with a heavy concen- 
tration of historic structures is getting attention. 
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DALLAS A pocket pork comes lo a struggling area 


Walls across Texas 15 
STATEWIDE Evernoisier highways get buffered. 


School design winners chosen 22 
STATEWIDE School associations hanor new work 


А new main library, bearing 
the design stamp of Mexican 
architect Ricardo Legorreta, 
will soon be built on the 
northern edge of downtown 
San Antonio. 


Willard Robinson, interim 
dean of Texas Tech's College 
of Architecture since 1990 
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SAN ANTONIO 


Legorreta library design chosen 


SAN ANTONIO HAS FIRM PLANS for à new 
main library, announced in July by library 
trustees. The winning design, selected dur- 
ing a competition among four invited final- 
ists, 15 by an architectural and engineering 
team led by Johnson-Dempsey Associates, 
Inc., and Davis Sprinkle, Architect, both ot 


San Antonio, and Legorreta Arquitectos of 


Mexico City. 

Other teams that took part in the compe- 
tition were Jones & Kell Architects with 
Reitzer Cruz Architects, both of San Anto- 
nio; Rehler Vaughn Beatty & Koone of San 


Antonio with Hammond Beeby & Babka of 


Chicago; and Humberto Saldaña Associates 
of San Antonio, with CRSS Architects, Ine., 
of Houston. 

The jurors were Linda Е Allmand of the 
Fort Worth Public Library; Anders C. 
Dahigren, of the Wisconsin Division of Li- 
brary Services; and three architects: Barton 
Phelps of Barton Phelps & Associates; 
Michael Underhill, director of the School ol 


LUBBOCK 


Willard Robinson, 1935-1991 


WILLARD В, ROBINSON, who served as in- 
terim dean of Texas Tech University’s Col- 
lege of Architecture since early last year, 
died June 28 in Lubbock. He was 55. 

Robinson was a member of the college's 
faculty since 1963, and in 1987 received the 
Paul Whitfield Horn Professorship, Texas 
"Tech highest faculty honor. 

Robinson earned a bachelor of architec- 
шге degree from Montana State University 
in [958 and a master from Rice University 
in 1960, He then practiced architecture full- 
ume in Bozeman, Mont., for three years 
before joining the Texas Tech faculty. 


Architecture at Arizona State University; 
and Peter G. Rowe of Harvard University. 

The Johnson-Dempsey/Sprinkle/Legor- 
reta scheme reflects che strong influence of 
the celebrated Mexican architect Ricardo 
Legorreta, whose best-known American 
work is in the Solana office park northeast of 
Fort Worth. The design for the library, like 
earlier Legorreta projects, has massive blank 
walls with strongly proportioned openings 
and bold colors to mark entry sequences. 

Public and media appraisals of the design 
have been favorable. Equally important is 
that all the involved parties are in agreement 
this time around. Reaching a consensus on 
the issue of a new library hasn't been easy. 
The path is littered with the corpses of pre- 
vious consultant studies, public opinion sur- 
veys, and citizens-task-force reports. А 1989 
design-build competition held by the library 
board was abandoned by the city council af- 
ter six schemes had been presented; it 
seemed then that a new library would he 
pushed late into the "90s, 

The recent competition was administered 
hy the library board's architect selection 
committee. The committee had the assis- 
tance of the San Antonio office of 1D/M, 
representing the city as project manager. 

The competition began with a request for 
qualifications from architeet-engineer of- 
fices and teams. The commitice winnowed 
these submittals down to a short list of eight 
teams. Each team made a presentation 
about its experience betore the committec, 
which then named the four finalists based 
on the qualifications statements submitted. 

Each finalisr was invited to develop a 
schematic design for a 175,000-square-foot 
building (and an existing parking lot) on the 
site of the former Sears store at the north 
edge of downtown. The teams not selected 
were each to receive $15,000. 


Douglas Pegues Harvey 


Contributing Editor Douglas Pegues Harvey ts 
an architect living in Sum Antonia, 


From 1972 to 1982, Robinson served as 
restoration architect of 22 historie structures 
at the university’s Ranching Heritage Cen- 
ter, In the late 1980s, he directed a faculty 
exchange program between Texas Tech and 
the Universidad de Guanajuate in Mexico. 

The Texas Historical Foundation, Texas 
Vlistorical Commission, and State Legisla- 
ture all honored Robinsons preservation 
work, The Texas State Historical Associa- 
uon elected him as a fellow in 1985. 

Robinson authored the influential books 
Gone from Texas and The People’s Architecture. 
His latest work focused on preserving reli- 
gious buildings in Mexico and the South- 
west and on studying the design of U.S. 
educational institutions, Ray Don Tilley 


DALLAS 


Team hired to design Main Street 


[ HF. DALLAS CITY COUNCIL has picked a 
jou for a $2.5-million design and construc- 
tion project aimed at reinvigorating the 
treet life of the downtown area along Main 
Street. A new plaza, sidewalks, and other 
improvements by the city, it is hoped, will 
mulate local property owners to convert 
ome of the city’s most distinguished historic 
buildings, now threatened with decay and 
even demolition, to housing and other uses. 
he team chosen to redesign the Main 


District consists of the civil engineering firm 
(ardenas-Salcedo and Associates, Ine., 
prime consultant and project manager; 
Good, Fulton & Farrell Architects, for de- 
ign of streetscape improvements; the Cen- 


er for the City at the Dallas Institute of 


| himanities and Culture, urban-planning 
nsultant; Barton-Aschman Associates, 
c., traffic engineers; Leonard Technical 
ices, Inc., computer-assisted design; 
ilaney-Santana Group, landscape architects; 
| Terra-Mar, Inc., geo-technical consult- 
ant. The team will be paid $250,000 from 
$2.5 million budgeted for design and con- 
тиспоп of the project. 
I he team will study a three-block area in 
Dullas’s central business district on Main 


Main Street icons include the Magnolia Build- 
ing (top, 1921, Alfred ©. Bossom), the Wilson 
Building (above left, 1902, Sanguinet & 
Staats), the Neiman-Marcus Building (above, 
1914, Greene, LaRoche & Dahl), and One 
Akard Place (left, 1920, Lang & Witchell). 


Street, between St. Paul and Field streets, 
along with parts of Ervay and Commerce 
streets near the Neiman-Marcus depart- 
ment store. The area contains some of 
Dallas most important historic properties, 
including the Kirby Building (1913, Barnett, 
Haynes & Barnett and Lang & Witchell) 
the Magnolia Building (1921, Alfred С. 
Bossom), One Akard Place (1920, Lang & 
Witchell), the Wilson Building (1902, 
Sanguinet & Staats), the Neiman-Marcus 
Building (1914, Greene, LaRoche & Dahl), 
The Dallas National Bank Building (1925, 
Coburn, Smith and Evans), the Adolphus 
Hotel (1912, Barnett, Haynes & Barnett), 
and the Mercantile Bank Building (1942, 
Walter W. Ahlschlager). 

In the 19805, as new downtown develop- 
ment gravitated toward Ross Avenue, the 
Arts District, and the West End on the 
northern edge of downtown, the Main dis- 
trict area became what Larry Good, FAIA, 
of Good, Fulton & Farrell calls “the hole in 
the doughnut.” In a cycle that pushed the 
traditional commercial and mercantile core 
out of the area, the Foley’s store and a host 
of smaller specialty shops closed (leaving 
Neiman-Marcus as the last department 
store downtown). In addition, the office-oc- 
cupancy rate in the area fell, as new build- 
ings elsewhere aggressively lured clients 
with low rents, better parking, and other 
amenities. Main Street remained a major 

“Main Street,” continued on page 14 


OF NOTE 


TBAE, Capitol in news 

The Texas Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners and the State 
Copilol construction projects 
were par! of the First Special 
Session of the 72nd Texas leg- 
islature, which convened July 
15-Aug. 13 to craft a Бийде! 
package for the stale's 1992- 
93 biennium. State Comptroller 
John Sharp's proposed consoli- 
dation of licensing and regulo- 


lory authorities would have combined TBAE The Legisla- 
wilh the engineers’ and surveyors’ boards to ture passed 
create o single new board, but was modified additional 
to leave the structure of TBAE intact, Annual Capitol 
architects’ registration fees, however, will rise project 

by $200 to help meet the 1992-93 budget. funding in 


The Legislature also opproved $28.9 million in 
additional funding for the State Capitol expan- 
sion and renovation projects 


its first spe- 
cial session. 


Architects vie for stadium contract 
The Texas Rangers will soon select а 
teom of architects lo design o new 
baseboll complex in Arlington. 
Seventeen competing architects 
presented schematic designs in 
early August. The compatition has at 
tracted notional attention for ils detailed pro- 
gram and "anli-high-ech" design goals, ond 
for its invitees, mony of whose portfolios con- 
sist mostly of small-scale projects. Competition 
schemes will be reviewed in the November/ 
December issue of Texos Architect. 


Project managers’ association formed 
The newly founded Association for Project 
Managers will address “organi- 
zational, compensation, train- 
ing, and information needs of 
projec! managers." For informa- 
tion, contact APM (312/472- 
1777; fox 312/525-0444) 


Fort Worth to host preservationists 

Fort Worth has been selected as the site for the 
1995 Historic Preservation Conference of the 
Notional Trust for Historic Preservation 


Texons win PC GlassBlock’ recognition 
Pittsburgh Corning's 1991 awards honored 
Jones & Kell Architects of San Antonio for Sea 
World's admission gale, John Maruszczak of 
Arlington for Morine Garden [concepl), and 
Joanito Johari ond T. Zohariah T. Amir of Hous- 
ton for a propased monument lo Iraqis killed 
Feb. 13 in the Persian Gulf Wor. 


September/October quote: “А declining 
supply of homes coupled with o rising demand 
will precipitate higher [home] prices. Prices 
have begun lo rise in some areas already, and 
olhers may see increoses wilhin 24 months." 
— Ted C. Jones, Texas A&M Real Estate Center 
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CORIAN 


_THE ORIGINAL AND STILL ONLY SOLID ACRYLIC FROM DUPONT 


Cameo Sierra 
White Midnight 


r 2 А Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 
\ - di ۹ › i 
1 У 
‚„* i ^ ns 
а d » . 
‹ "Sierra Pearl 
. Dusk. Grey 


mae e Stace on Misty Sierra Dawn Beige 
..,Sandstone ` Green Black Pearl (Marble Grain) 


Glacier Sierra 
White Saphire 


Sierra ' Pink | Dusty 
Garnet Taupe Coral Rose 


Distributed By: 15150 Sommermeyer, Suite 100 * Houston, Texas 77041 * 713/896-0932 


The Conrad Company 2110 Hutton Drive, Suite 108 * Carrollton, Texas 75006 * 214/620-2822 


Тново | SYSTEM 
û PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


liest Service Building Materials 
P.O. Box 17379 

зап Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/349-4301 


Lynwood Building Materials 
1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
512/732-9052 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO. Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

915/673-4201 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO, Box 425 

Round Rock, Texas 78664 
512/255-2573 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
5020 Acom 

Houston, Texas 77092 

113/956-6417 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
РО. Box 9977 

Ei Paso, Texas 79990 

915/859-9171 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
РО. Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79048 

806/763-8202 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 

915/684-8041 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 


PO. Box 67 
Converse, Texas 78109 
512/658-4631 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO. Box 47725 
Dallas, Texas 75247 

14/637-2720 
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Restoring the Sunset Towers/St. James's Club in Hollywood, 
California took more than a mere face lift. The 40-million-dollar 
renovation of this National Historic Landmark called for a system of 
products to restore, waterproof and protect the Art Deco splendor 
of its original exterior. Thoro System Products were the answer. 

Damaged detailwork was repaired with quick-setting Thorite* 
patching compound, waterproofing and surface leveling was 
accomplished with Thoroseal” Plaster Mix mixed with Acryl 60° 
and finally, the entire exterior received 2 coats of Thorolastic * 
finish coating. 

For major projects like this, as well as less complex jobs, Thoro 
offers a wide selection of over 35 compatible waterproofing, 
restoration and protective products. Find out how Thoro can make 
your renovation work look brand new again. Call (800) 327-1570. 
In Florida call (305) 592-2081 or write to: 

Thoro System Products, 


Miami Florida 33166 THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 


А Business Unit of ICI Specialty Chemicals 
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NEWS 


Ricardo 
Legorreta 
recently 
completed 
MARCO, a 
new mu- 
seum for 
contempo- 
rary art in 
Monterrey, 
Mexico. 


CALENDAR 


Mexico 1«3: Contemporary Architecture 
Ricardo Legorreta, lead designer on the San 
Antonio Main Library team [see p. 4), will lead 
olf a series of lectures ond conversations on 
Mexican archileclure. Legorreia will speak 
Sept. 11, followed by Augustin Hernandez 
Sept. 20, and Enrique Norten and Alberto 
Kaloch, Sept. 21, A panel discussion among 
Hernandez, Norten, and Kolach wraps up the 
series. University of Houston College of Archi 
teclure [Joonn Sardina, 713/749-1181} 


“Icehouse,” 
by Delcia Itzel 
Lopez, from 
“Beyand Pho- 
tography” 


NOCOEN IV and Design at Work 
The South Texas Chapter of the Institute of 
Business Designers will hold its trade 
show and fund-raising event, NOCOEN 
Sepi. 12 at INNOVA in Houston. The 
show, featuring new products from a vari- 
ety of exhibitors, is a highlight af "Design al 
Work," INNOVA's annual market and show- 
room open house. A number of programs ond 
seminors are also scheduled, as well as "Take 
a Seat," the Design Industries Foundation Юг 
AIDS's fund-raising auction of over 80 ordinory 
ladder-back chairs that have been transformed 
by architects and designers. INNOVA [Cassie 
Davie, 713/963.9955), Sept. 12-19 


` BD North Texas "Design Expo" 


The North Texas Chapter of the Institute of 
Business Designers will hald its annual Design 
Expo al Infomart in Dallas. One hundred ex- 
hibitors and 400 architects, designers, specifi- 
ers, ond clients are expected fo participate 
IBD North Texos (TK 214/742-4250}, Oct. 10 


"Big D" Roadside Architecture Tour 

A one-day tour of Dallas, Oct. 5, will cover 
Highland Park Village; Foir Park; Grande Tour 
ist Lodge, Mission Couris, and Alamo Plazo 
Courts; a "Good Luck" service station; early 


freeways; and much more. Society for Cam 
mercial Archeology {Dwayne Jones, 512/463. 
6094); registration deadline: Sept. 27 


Beyond Photography 

Organized by the Texas Fine Arts Association, 
this nationwide juried exhibition of trons- 
formed photographic images will be on dis 
play. Cullen Center's 1600 Smith lobby gal- 
lery, downtown Houston [Sara McDaniel 
713/523-4441), Sept. 17 to Nov. 18 


A Look at Interior Design Today 

"Inside Design," a five-week lecture series, is 
highlighted by Stanley Abercrombie, editor of 
Interior Design. Rice Design Alliance [713/ 
524-6297], Oct. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


The Birthday Party 

Fancilul ort objects by architects and artists 
will be on display, and later auctioned, in Aus 
lin. Texas Fine Arts Association [512/453 
5312), November, dates lo be announced 


Intrusion detection. Access control. Fire detection, Video 
surveillance. Every facility needs protection, but working 
with multiple systems and vendors can be a nightmare for 
both the architect and the client. 


Sonitrol has the solution. With a wide range of integrated 
security services, we can customize a system to meet the 
unique needs of your building. Working with a single 
vendor simplifies installation as well as administration. 


Our early detection and audio verification means that 
intruders are often apprehended before damage can be 
done. And Sonitrol provides local, 24 hour monitoring and 
service; we're always there when you need us. 


A single source for all your security needs. Perhaps that's 
why over 11,000 Sonitrol systems have been installed in 
schools nationwide (over 400 in Texas alone). 


Sonitrol. Because there’s a simple solution to your complex 


security problems. 


For more information, call 800.327.2834 


—SONITROL— 


The security service professionals. 
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THE ONLY CONTRACTOR IN TEXAS 


Inc 
vmi Hill Lane 


К 74038 


4 M n^ 


D Heseanchi Boulevard 
“ше MO 
ihi. 1 SAPS 
7 Wh SHS 
1? Mb BAD 


A Glass Ин 
HE Loop 410 
н 940 
Antonio, 1X 70216 
n 7729 
мо. 2044 


WITH OFFICES IN ALL FOUR 
MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC MARKETS 


Gerald W. Turman 
Senior Vice President 
Regional Manager 


Russell W. Garner 
Vice Present 
Divisio Manager 


7 оил 


Fred D. Raley 
Senior Vice President 
Regional Manager 


ay | AUSTIN 


SAN ANTONIO GJ 


HOUSTON 
Tom W. Mall a) 


Senior Vice President 
Regional Manager 


Jesse G. Gonzalez 
President 


a) SAE Spaw-Glass 
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NEWS 


East site el- 
evation of 
new Dallas 
Habitat 
park 


KEY TO 
ELEVATION 
3 PLAY AREA 
2 COLUMN 
FOREST 
3 SAND BOX 
4 SWINGS 
5 RECYCLE 
ENTER 


DALLAS 


Interns, kids create new park 


CHILDREN from Dallas’s East Garrett Park 
Neighborhood and summer interns from 
RTKL Associates teamed up for a weekend 
charette in July to design a new park in the 
heart of an area currently being revitalized 
under Dallas Habitat for Humanity, Inc. 
Since 1985, Dallas Habitat has built and 
renovared enough houses in this relatively 


small area of low-income families to foster a 
self-sustaining neighborhood. When the 
City of Dallas condemned and demolished 
three houses on a lor safely removed from 
the busy streets that gird the neighborhood, 
Wink Dickey, Dallas Habirat executive di- 
rector, seized the opportunity to push for a 
neighborhood pocket park on the site. 
Gwen Blumentritt, an architecture grad- 
uate with RTKL and a Habitat volunteer, 
worked to set up a weekend charette among 


summer interns in the firm to design the 
park, so that Dickey could seek ready fund- 
ing, ownership, and maintenance options 
available to build it. 

Prior to the design session, Blumentritt 
held programming meetings with neighbor- 
hood residents, including more than 20 chil- 
dren. The discussions yielded a 30-foor- 


long wall mural of the children’s idea cards 
and drawings. Nine interns participated in 
the charette, The various elements of the 
park are grouped inte two areas divided by 
gentle berms that separate toddlers from 
older children while still allowing visual 
contact—for instance, when an older child 
must care for a younger sibling. 

The park, says Dickey, has reinforced 
East Garrett Park as a “community of hope, 
dignity, and self-worth.” Selly Rasmussen 


211 i171 
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Function 
Dictates 
Form 


J. Griffis Smith 
Photographer 


512/452-6521 
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MARVIN —— 
WINDOWS | . 


For more information, visit one of 
the centers listed below, or circle 4 
on the reader inquiry card 


ÉA 


AUSTIN 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
2120 Denton Drive, Suite 109 
Austin, Texas 78758 
800/333-9203 512/835-9203 
Attn: John Faulkner 
Bryan/College Station 
800/333-9203 
Temple/Belton 800/333-9203 


DALLAS 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
2619 Lombardy Lane 
Dallas, Texas 75220 
800/888-3667 214/351-1186 
Attn: David Faulkner 

Waco 800/888-3667 


FORT WORTH 

Marvin Windows Planning Center 
5801 Curzon, Suite 1F 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
B17/737-8877 

Attn: David Reynolds 


HOUSTON 
Lone Star Plywood and Door Corp. 
16001 Tomball Parkway 
Houston, Texas 77086 
800/580-9090 713/440-9090 
Beaumont/Port Arthur 
800/580-9090 
Bryan/College Station 
800/580-9090 


LONGVIEW 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
1707 Loop 281 West 
Longview, Texas 75604 
800/288-3667 214/759-9675 
Attn: Lonnie Robinson 

Tyler 800/288-3667 


LUBBOCK 

Frontiar Wholesale Co. 

833 East 40th 

Lubbock, Texas 79404 
800/444-3667 806/744-1404 
Attn: David Thompson 


SAN ANTONIO 
The Fisher Millwork's 
Home Design Center 
6450 Camp Bullis Road 
San Antonio, Texas 78257 
512/698-0914 800/669-0914 
Attn: Jan Salinas 
Corpus Christi 800/669-0914 
Attn: Harry Armenia 
Kerrville Area 800/669-0914 
Attn: Bob Garcia 
McAllen, Brownsville, Laredo 
800/669-0914 
Attn: John Solomon 


TULSA 
Marvin Windows Planning Center 
5700 E. 61st St, Suite 105 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74136 
800/283-6352 918/481-6352 
Attn: Tom Braswell 

Oklahoma City 800/283-6352 


THIS SCHOOL isa АН ADVANCED seh IN WINDOW TECHNOLOGY. 
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When they decided to renovate the 108-year-old Main Building at Blinn College in Brenham, TX, they 
decided to install Marvin Magnum windows. 

Smart. Magnums are among the best-performing wood windows in the world. And because Marvin 
makes windows to order, we were by far the best-equipped to actually make the nine-foot-tall special sizes. We could 
also incorporate historically accurate features, like custom profiles, single glazing and a special color of exterior 
wood finish, to replicate the original windows 

And because we make windows to order, we could apply more know-how and technical support 
to the job. We could deliver on a schedule, with each window numbered to match its corresponding opening. So the 
contractor could do his job quickly and cost-effectively. 

The entire project was a textbook exercise in the benefits of using made-to-order windows in 
renovation. And when it comes to making windows to order, we wrote the book. 


For more information, contact your local Marvin 
distributor listed on the facing page. MARVIN WINDOWS 
ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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How most insurance programs 
measure claims processing time 


AUGUST 


1 2 1234567 1234 
3456789 8 91011 12 13 14 § 6 7 68 91011 
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24 25 26 27 28 29 30 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 31 


How the TSA Insurance Program does 


Most insurance programs can't pass the test of time. 
They fail when it takes weeks and months to handle your 
claim. They fail when they treat you like a number with a 
problem. 


The TSA (Texas Society of Architects) Insurance 
Program, however, passes the test of time with flying 
colors. Among the program's features: 
* 48 hour average claims turnaround time 

A courteous and caring staff that treats you like a 

person, not a number 

Choice of three deductible options 

Office hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. central time 

Controlled by active AIA members as Trustees 


It's your time and your money. If your insurance program 
isn't giving you the service you pay for, it's time to look 
into the TSA Group Insurance Program. 


For more information, call Kathleen McDonnell or Eric 
Shirley at: 

Association Administrators & Consultants 

19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 

Irvine, California 92715 

1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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NEWS 


“Main Street,” continued from puge 7 


transfer point for bus passengers, but with 
stores and cafes closing, it became less hos- 
pitable, and street crime began increasing, 
leading more office tenants to leave. 

"The area includes our best old down- 
town buildings, and we are concerned that if 
it deteriorates further, it will lead to the 
owners abandoning or demolishing the 
buildings," says Brent Byers, FAIA, of 
Corgan Associates; in May, Byers’s firm 
completed an economic-development study 
of the arca for the city. Corgan Associates is 
also studying opportunities for residential 
and retail uses in the area for a number of 
property owners, according to Byers, 

“The problem with the historic buildings 
in the area is that they can’t really compete 
as office spaces any longer. ‘Their floor 
plates are too small and they don't have 
parking garages," says Michael Finley, an 
urban planner with the city's planning de- 
partment, who worked with Corgan Associ- 
ates on the economic-development study. 
“The best thing we can hope for them is 
conversion to residential uses." The Corgan 
study showed rhat many of the buildings 
were going unrented, even at $8 per square 
foot, according to Finley; by comparison, he 
says, the Manor House, the only residential 
tower in downtown Dallas, rents for $11.50 
per square foot, and has a waiting list. 

Conversion of the Main District into a 
downtown residential zone is a long way off, 
however, principally because money is short. 
The city’s $2.5 million will pay for design 
and construction of widened sidewalks, 
landscaping, special pavement, and signage. 
Finley says that the city is trying to get the 
Dallas Area Rapid "Transit Authority (DART) 
to pay for bus shelters and other transit-re- 
lated features of the plan; DART has already 
agreed to build a transit terminal that will 
consolidate many of the stops previously 
scattered through the area, he says. The 
Cardenas-Salcedo team was chosen after a 
presentation that included the idea of creat- 
ing a plaza, at Main and Akard, that would 
incorporate an image of Pegasus; the neon 
winged-horse sign atop the Magnolia Build- 
ing, which could be seen for miles in all di- 
rections, has symbolized Dallas for decades. 

“We hope to see the experience of Pega- 
sus as the symbol of Dallas manifest in Pe- 
gasus Plaza,” says Gail Griffin Thomas, 
Ph.D., director of the Dallas Institute of 
Humanities and Culture, a member of the 
masterplan team. Thomas says the Pegasus 
image has caught the interest of city officials 
and land owners. 

City planner Finley says that construction 
of the plaza will have to wait for a city bond 
package, and that property owners will wait 
to see if a proposed package of tax incentives 
is enacted before they take any further steps. 

Joel Warren Barna 


NEWS 


ATEWIDE 


Walls across Texas 


SOUND-REDUCTION WALLS, built by the 
is Department of Highways and Public 
nsportation to shield residential neigh- 
hoods from traffic noise, are spreading 
oss Texas, spurred by new technology 
| changing interpretation of environmen- 

| laws. 
According to Wayne Young, a highway 
partment noise specialist, about 15 miles 
walls have been built since the first walls 
nt up in 1976, By comparison, 31 miles of 
lls, at approximately $1 million per mile, 
| be built in the next five years alone. 
Noise-reduction walls are required under 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1464, but sound-wall construction did not 


ın ın earnest in Texas until the mid-"80s. 


\lthough some walls are New 22- 
huit in conjunction with — feet-tall 
new construction, most are walls cut 
the result of highway expan- freeway 
sion, says Young. Texas noise in the 
highways have been ex- Larchmont 
panded to handle conges- neighbor- 
tion in the 1980s. Where hood of 
pansion affected residen- Houston. 
ıl neighborhoods, noise 
lysis was required, and if sound from the 
winded freeway threatened to top 67 deci 
s within 20 years, noise abatement mea 
res, Including walls, had to be considered, 
|, if feasible, implemented. Stricter read- 
of state and federal guidelines since 1982 
spurred the wall boom, says Young. In 
шоп, new technologies allow better pre- 
tion of noise levels as well as construction 
i| more effective and attractive walls. 
lhe wall boom in Houston caught the at- 
шоп of Houston architect Barry Moore, 
ГМА, who writes on architecture for the 
шоп Press, He recently reported on two 
w wall projects along Houston's South- 
west Freeway, one near Kettering Oaks/ 
\fton Oaks, the other next. to the 
Larchmont subdivision. The walls in Hous- 
in have made neighborhoods "battered 
with freeway noise for 30 years" noticeably 
шет, even at rush hour, he writes. 
State officials say most planned walls will 
e built to shield residential neighborhoods 
am new or expanded freeways in the Dal- 
is/Fort Worth and Houston areas, al- 
hough others have been built in and are 
lanned for Austin, San Antonio, El Pasa, 
id Wichita Falls. Susan Williamson 


“News,” continued on page 22 
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CREATIVE TECHNOLOGY 


/ 
A 
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DE MEXICO &A. a 


Е PACE FRAMES yx 


ADRIANN'S DE MEXICO, S.A. 


MEXICO CITY 
CANAIMA #12, FRACC. IND. LA LOMA, TLALNEPANTLA, EDO. DE MEXICO. CP 54060. (525) 361.0873. FAX (525) 361.0757. 


HOUSTON 
2634 YORKTOWN, SUITE 441. HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056. (713) 850-7654. FAX (713) 621-0193. 
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Use Wall Panel Systems clad in High Pressure 
Laminates, the permanent decorative paneling 
for flexibility, durability, and beauty. Ideal for 
commercial, contract, and institutional uses, 
these systems are UL-certified Classes #1 and 43 
Choose from three versatile options 

WALL PANEL SYSTEM 210, а progressive 
tongue-and-groove system that features a 
standard V-groove joint for continuity of the 
decorative face 

WALL PANEL SYSTEM 310, progressive, with 
a hidden vertical divider that acts as a modified 
V-groove and allows for dimensional expansion 

WALL PANEL SYSTEM 410, а nonprogressive 
system with a two-piece divider molding that 
allows it to be attached to virtually any structural 
wall component 


PANEL SPECIALISTS, INC. 


15 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


mgl 


ИР” 


306 Dodge Drive Temple, TX 76504 
Phone 817/774-9800 Fax 817/774-7222 
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additional subscriptions. Texas A rchitect will take 


Texas Architect, 114 West Seventh Street, Suite 
1400, Austin, Texas 78701. 


A Gift of Incomparable Scale 


<А» Take care of valued clients, good friends, and family. 
А Give them a gift subscription to Texas Architect. 
7%, Every two months, they will get a reminder of your 
/ e N thoughtfulness, not to mention award-winning 
r^ ons architectural criticism and reporting. Just use the 


е Z order form on the facing page, or send TSA the 
| names and addresses of clients, friends, or other 
associates you wish to reach, and enclose a check for 


$21 for the first subscription and only $15 each for 


care of the rest, notifying your gift-recipients with a 


handsome gift card. Send your order to: 


Stephen D. Sprowls, CPCU 
formerly of Assurance Services, Inc. 
announces the formation of 


= US 


PROFESSIONAL LINES 


—— UNDERWRITING SPECIALISTS, INC. 


Continuing the same level of professional advice and support to help 
you manage the risks associated with your profession. Providing 
more than 14 years of experience, combining liability insurance and 
knowledge of the architectural practice. And now, serving as TSA’s 
source for professional liability insurance...Stephen Sprowls. 


Professional Lines Underwriting Specialists, Inc. 
4201 Bee Caves Road, Suite C-202 
Austin, Texas 78746 
(512)328-8395 1(800)880-1019 Fax(512)328-8121 
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NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES . . . 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Auslin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


. . . ТО SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN PROFESSIONAL! 
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Complete and return the 
adjacent postage-paid 
gift subscription card to 
give a gift that lasts all 
year, 


To Enter Design Awards 


Complete one form per entry. Incom- 
plete forms or incorrect information 
may result in disqualification, 


Write your firm's name on the outside 
of an envelope, Place the completed 
entry form(s) Inside the envelope 
wong with a check in the amount of 
$150 for ooch project entered by a 
nen: TSA member; $85 for each project 
entered by a TSA member. 


Торе the envelope to the outside of the 
carousel of slides entered and send 
the entire package together to: Texas 
Hocloty of Architects, 114 West Sev- 
ONIN Street, Suite 1400, Austin, Texas 
78701. For information call Lucretia 
Crenwelge at 512/478-7386, 


To Receive Free 
Product Information 


Tuke advantage of additional informa- 
Ilon available about products and ser- 
vites advertised in this issue of Texas 
Architect, Simply fill out the information 
requested on one of the adjacent 
Header Inquiry Service Card, detach it, 
und drop it in the mail, postage-paid. 
We will forward your requests to our 
edvertisers immediately. 


SUBSCRIPTION ACTION CARD Give IDET SIX issties of. LAL 


This year | would fike to give a year of Tazos Architect to the person 
listed below. (For extra gifts, rend photocopies of this card.) 


Г One yeor, six issues, $21 [odditionol subscriptions $15 each] 
UJ Student rate, one year, $15 


O таутан erxiosed. One free issue on a one-yrur subscription. 7 in ай: 
er TWO free issues on o two-year subscription, 14 (n oll, 
O вш me. 


SEC 
Se ——— 
M 


Your 
Billing Addrass 


THIS CAND EXPIRES MOVEMBER 30. 1991. TEXAS ARCHITECT SEPTEMBER/OCTORIR 1991 НУН 


Please provide the Information requested on both tides of this form and 


read carelully the rules printed on page 22 belors preparing your entrylies) 


Primory business /imndusiry (check only one): 


0 Architecture or A/E firm 

D Engineering firm 

Г] Architecturol design 
[not headed by reg. architect] 

Û interior design 

0 Landscape architecture 

D Contractor or builder 

O Government 

0 Commercial /industriat/Inatitutianal 

Û College personne! or library 

[Г] Architecture student 

0 Public librory, professional club, soci- 
ety, or trode association 

[I Supplier of building or interior furnish- 
ing products 

0 Other allied to the field 


— 1 -—— 


H you ore a registered architect, in which 
оно) ore you registered? 


Owner iat poj 
ect completion] 


Architect 11087 


Project Credits 


firm name, hey 


team members) 


1)3LlIH)YV SVX11 


=== 


белее 


Contrector 


FREE PRODUCT INFORMATION Reader Inquiry Service 


Please send (rec information about the products and services cirtled below: 


M E 
M ПИЕ 
O -_ 
me —— —— — —] 


Please circle your rooder inquiry number(s): 


J 3 
16 17 19 21 
31 32 همر‎ 36 
46 47 49 5! 
6! 62 64 65 66 
76 77 79 80 8! 
9) 92 v4 95 96 
106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 
121 122 123 124 125 126 127 128 129 
136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 


Ш 1 would also like to subscribe to Texas Architect, Please bill me. 


THES CARD EXPIRES NOVEMBER 30, 1991. TEXAS ARCHITECT SPETIMBAR/OCTOBIR 1991 ISSUE 


Please check the cppropriats boxes below: 


Job Function: 

a Owner /Partner/Principol 
Û Mancger/Department Herod 
O Staff Architect 

C] Project Manager 

[Г] Intern Architect 

Г] Designer 

O interior Designer 

0 tngineer 

D ст 


Do you write or approve product apecifica- 
tions? Г] Yer Г] No 


Type of Business: 

(0 Architectural or A/E Firm 

D Consulting Engineering 

0 Contractor or Builder 

0 Commercial, industrial, or institutional 
O Government Agency 

0 interior Design 


Information Needed tor: 
[Г} Current Project Û New Building 
Û Future Project Г} Remodeling 


LJILIHIAV SVX 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 3149 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


TEXAS ARCHITECT 


114 WEST SEVENTH, SUITE 1400 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 


«Ин 


Project Information 


O 
| certify that the information provided on 


this antry form is corract; that the submit 


ted work was done by the parties credited 


cradirod; that | am an architect registered 
with TBAE, and that | have obtained per 
mission to publish the project fram botl 


the owner and the photographer, | under 


requirements i» subject to disqualification 
Мо гут. completed 
(choose опа! Em Restoration/ Adaptive Use 
a Retail Building n Housing (single-Garnily! 


Fee 5150 entry tee per project by non-TSA mam: 
[ Hotel and/or Restaurant [Z] Urban Design ber; 885 per project by ТВА mamber 
D) Putitic/Civic Building О Master Plon 
E aisia إت ن‎ | 
Г] Medical Bullding 
[Г] Religious Buding 


[Г] Coftege Көсйнү 
peni Т [| а 


secondary! 


Project type C] Corporate Office Duling С Residences and Apart 
(check one) Г] Bank mems {лзыйатпду! 
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Architecture for Thought 


A subscription to Texas Architect brings 
you up to dote and enriches your career 
with each new issue. 


When you take advantage of our free 
product information service, you can 
build and update your reference files 
quickly and easily. 


Send in your cards today. 


Competition Rules 


CELEBRATING its 37th year, the 
newly expanded TSA Design 
Awards Program seeks to 
recognize outstanding architect- 
ural projects by architects who 
practice in Texas and to promote 
public interest in architectural 
excellence. In the past, winning 
projects have been selected 
from every region of the state, 
as well as from other countries 
and states. Winners have come 
from one-person offices and 
large firms and have ranged 
from simple one-room buildings 
to elaborate high-rise offices. 
This year all architects who are 
registered in Texas are invited to 
submit one or more entries for 
consideration by this year's jury. 
Judging will take place during 
the TSA Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, October 31, and 
Friday, November 1. Winners 
will be honored by a special 
announcement pariy following 
the judging, November 1. 
Winning projects will also be 
publicized statewide and promi- 
nently featured in the January/ 
February 1992 issue of Texas Ar- 
chitect magazine. 


ELIGIBILITY 


As in previous years, any new 
project in General Design 
{including urban design) or 
Interior Architecture is eligible, 
as well as work that fits a new 
Restoration/Adaptive Use 
category. Work must have been 
completed after January 1, 1985 
to be eligible. Individuals or 
firms may enter any number of 
projects anywhere in the world. 
Entries must be submitted by 
an architect wha was registered 
with the Texas Board of Archi- 
tectural Examiners at the time 
the project was executed. Where 
responsibility for a project is 
shared, the design architect 
must be a registered Texas 
architect and all participants 
who substantially contributed to 
the work must be credited. 
Projects must be submitted in 
the name of the firm that exe- 
cuted the commission. If that 
firm has been dissolved or its 
name has been changed, an 
individual ог successor firm may 


enter projects in the name of the 
firm in effect at the time the 
project was executed. Multiple 
entries of the same project by 
successor individuals or firms 
will not be accepted. For multi- 
building projects, the architect 
submitting the project (or 
portion thereof) must designate 
authorship of each portion of the 
project. 


JUDGING 


A jury composed of Robert W. 
Evans, AIA, of Kohn Pedersen 
Fox, New York; Marc Hinshaw, 
AIA, af Holt Hinshaw Pfau 
Jones, San Francisco; and 
Stephen A. Kliment, FAIA, of 
Architectural Record will pick the 
winners, Project authorship will 
remain concealed throughout 
the jury deliberations, Awards 
will be given in three categories: 
General Design, Interior Archi- 
tecture, and Restoration/ 
Adaptive Use. The list of project 
types on the entry form is only 
an aid to the jury and does not 
imply that a winner will be cho- 
sen from each subcategory. TSA 
reserves the right to disqualify 
entries not submitted in ac- 
cordance with these rules. 


DEADLINE 


The fee, entry form, text, and 
slide submission must arrive at 
the office of the Texas Society of 
Architects (Address: 114 West 
Seventh Street, Suite 1400, 
Austin, Texas 78701, 512/478- 
7388) in the same container and 
at the same time, NO LATER THAN 
5:00 P.M., FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1991. 
LATE ENTRIES WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 


AWARDS 


Architects of winning projects 
will be announced Nov. 1 at the 
Art Museum of South Texas, 
during the TSA Annual Meeting 
in Corpus Christi. Selected slides 
will be shown and jurors will 
comment on the winning entries 
at a party following the judging. 
For publicity purposes, archi- 
tects of winning projects must 
submit 12 copies of an B"x10" 
black-and-white glossy 


photograph of one view of the 
winning project. Publicity pho- 
tographs must be received at the 
TSA offices by November 30. 

TSA will retain five slides of 
each winning project for archival 
purposes. For publication, Texas 
Architect magazine will require 
original images—nat dupli- 
cates—of each winning project. 
The original slides and 
transparencies will be returned 
after the magazine has been 
printed. 


RETURN OF ENTRIES 


Entries from Austin, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San An- 
tonio will be returned to chapter 
offices by November 15. Entries 
from other chapters will be 
mailed individually. 


ENTRY PACKAGE 


CHECKLIST. Each entry package 
must contain the following 
iterns, which must all be mailed 
or delivered to the TSA office in 
the same container on or before 
the October 4 deadline: 

(1) a boxed slide carousel with 
slides, 

(2) one page of descriptive text, 
(3) a completed and signed entry 
form, in an envelope marked 
with the entrant's name and 
taped to the outside of the 
carousel box, and 

(4) a $150 registration fee per 
entry for non-TSA member 
architects or $85 per entry for 
TSA member architects, in the 
envelope along with the entry 
form marked with the entrant's 
name and taped to the outside 
of the carousel box. 


SLIDES. Each entry must consist 
of no more than 20 slides. 
Entrants are responsible for sub- 
mitting working 80-slot Kodak 
Carousel slide trays in which the 
slides are in proper order and 
position. 

The first slide of each entry 
must be a title slide, containing 
the following information: 
project type (see entry form); 
project size, in gross square feet; 
and project location. 


Following the title slide, each 
entry must include: 
(A) One slide of a site plan or 
aerial photograph with a graphic 
scale and compass points (in- 
terior architecture projects are 
exempt from this requirement). 
(B) At least one slide showing 
the plan of the project. For a 
rnulti-story building, include 
only those slides necessary to 
describe the building arrange- 
ment and envelope. Sections 
and other drawings are optional. 
If included, section location 
must be marked on the appro- 
priate plans. 
(C) One text slide cantaining a 
brief description of the project, 
including the program 
requirements and solution. 
(D) For restorations and 
adaptive-use projects, at least 
one slide describing conditions 
before the current work started. 


DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. Each entry 
must include written text 
describing the project, with the 
program requirements and 
solution, on one side of a letter- 
size sheet of white paper. This 
paper must be folded and placed 
inside the slide-carouse! box. DO 
NOT WRITE YOUR NAME OR THE FIRM 
NAME ON THIS TEXT SHEET. 


ENTRY FORM. An entry form is 
found on the adjacent insert. 
Copies of the form should be 
used for multiple entries. Place 
the entry formís) in an envelope 
with the fee(s) and tape the 
envelope to the outside of the 
carousel box. 


FEE. Include a registration check 
for $150 for each project sub- 
mitted by a non-TSA member, 
$85 for each project by a TSA 
member. Place the check in an 
envelope with the entry form 
and tape it to the outside of the 
carousel box. Make checks or 
money orders payable to TSA. 
NO ENTRY FEES WILL BE REFUNDED. 


MORE INFORMATION 


For additional information on 
rules, fees, and other matters, 
call Lucretia Crenwelge at TSA, 
512/478-7386. 


T [ Liked 

>æ Neighborhood 

/ Terrorism Until 
The Day Of The 
Masonry Hut! 


s Tes not all it's cracked up to be, being the wolf. 
Automatic Bad Guy, you know? But I’ve accepted 
myself and my impulses, my hungers if you will, 
and Dr. Ziebeck says I’m adjusting nicely. 


"Tien along comes that smart aleck third pig and his modern 
masonry construction. 


Tak about frustration! I mean, I’m known 
as a huffer and puffer, right? Don't mean M д 

to brag, but I can get some wicked "o us 
velocity on my Sunday Huff. 


Wen, I wound up and gave it a solid Huff and slipped in a 
Number 3 Puff and that pig's hut didn't give a wiggle. Not a 
quiver. I thought I heard —1 know I heard — them laughing in there. 


Walt. You can imagine what that did 
to me. I've tried to come to grips 
with it, make it my reality, you 

know, but still it was a failure. 


Мы construction and 
union labor are too tough, too 
much. There, I’ve said it and 
I'm glad. Huts aren't supposed 


to be that strong, you know?" 


T. odi 


Masonry Institute of Texas 
Р.О. Box 34583 
Де" Houston, Texas 77234 


Circle 3 on the reader inquiry card 


NEWS 


TASA/TASB 
winners: Cop- 
peras Cove 
ISD Williams 
and Ledger 
Elementary 
Schools (left), 
best of show; 
Houston 
Booker T. 
Washington 
High School 
(middle), hon- 
or; Ferguson 
Elementary 
School (right), 
honor 


STATEWIDE 


School design winners chosen 


A PROJECT combining two schools in Cop- 
peras Cove, designed hy Claycomb Associ 
ates of Dallas, took top honors in a design 
competition cosponsared by the Texas Asso- 
ciation of School Boards (TASB) and the 
Texas Association of School Administrators 
(TASA). In all, 14 awards were given. 

Judges were architects Ray B. Bailey, 
FATA, and K. Patrick Renfro, of Houston; 
engineer David Collins of Fort Bend; and 
administrator Rabert Bullis, of Houston. 
Phe judges debated the merits of the 35 
projects entered, with the architects speak 
ing out for visual delight, while others fo- 
cused such issues as cost and circulation. 

The J.L. Williams and Lovett Ledger 
Flementary Schools in Copperas Cove won 


the highest award in the competition, the 
Caudill Award for Architectural Excellence 
in School Design. Three projects won 
honor awards: Fannin Elementary in Bryan, 
hy Burris* Patterson Architects of Bryan; 
Booker T. Washington Senior High far the 
Engineering Professions in Houston, һу 
Spencer Herolz Architects and John S. 
Chase Architects of Houston; and Lloyd R. 
Ferguson Elementary School in Clear 
Creek, by PBR Architects of Houston. 


Merit awards went to RWS Architects of 


Houston for the Ronnie Truitt Junior Tigh 
School in Houston and the North Harris 
County College Tomball Campus; ПАА 
RWS Architects of Houston for the Rock 
Prairie Elementary School in College Sta- 


tion; Farrell + Associates Architects of 
Houston for Bayshore Elementary School 
Additions and Renovations in La Porte and 
the La Porte High School Instrumental 
Music Facility; BGR Architects-Engineers 
of Lubbock for Clarendon High School and 
Dumas Junior High School; WRA Archi 
tects of Dallas for the libranv/classreom ad 
dition to Lewisville High School; Dansby & 
Miller Architects of Houston for Fairmont 
Elementary School in Houston; and PBR 
Architects of Houston for the Ruth Conner 
Sneed Elementary School in Alief. 
Architect James Brady, Director of Inter- 
nal Planning for TASB, says winning boards 
will he displayed at the TASA/TASB con 
vention in Houston, Sept. 28-30. jWB 


Master Distributor of American-Made 


POGLASSBLOGK: 


&-inch End Block. Vue or Decora 


New Products from the Industry Leader 


We provide design and technical guidance . . . PC GlassBlock» products and 


accessory samples . . . and project quotations. 


Our years of glass block experience mean we can help you build with con- 


fidence 


6-inch Hedron Comer Units, Vue or Decora 


with one of today's most versatile construction materials. 


6" by 6" Glass Paver, Delphi Pattem 


4 
LA 


MASONRY 6 GLASS 
SYSTEMS INC. 


9189-F WINKLER, HOUSTON, TX 77017 
P.O. BOX 87097, HOUSTON, TX 77287-7097 
PHONE: 713/944-9716 


PC Glassflock - is a registered trademark ol Pitsburg Corning Corparation FAX: 713/944-1723 
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Texas Society of Architects 


52ND ANNUAL MEETING 


OCTOBER 31—NOVEMBER 2 


СЮР oo bo 2 2) 199] 


That’s an Order! 


Designs 
for your 
Future 


From The AIA Trust 


2 


AIA Trust 


The American Institute of Architects 
Benefit Insurance Trust 


Circle 14 on the reader inquiry card 


Hold on to your financial security - now and 
in the future. Take advantage of a valuable 
AIA membership benefit. THE AIA TRUST 
MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN FOR FIRMS As the 
only plan for firms sponsored nationally by 
The American Institute of Architects, it is 
designed specifically for architectural firms 
- including sole practitioners. 


* Comprehensive coverage including a 
number of options so you can fit your 
program to your situation. 


* Employee Benefits including life 
insurance to help you attract and keep 
talented people. 


* Prompt claims processing by a 
professional staff. 


* Affordable rates, in fact, comparisons 
show that The AIA Trust Plan premiums 
are competitive with other plans available 
{о members and lower than most. 


* A toll free number to call when you 
have questions so it's easy to administer. 


For more information about The AIA Trust 
Major Medical Plan, mail the coupon to 
The AIA Trust Plan Administrator, 

P.O. Box 93206, Des Moines, IA 50393. 


Or call the plan administrator toll free 


1-800-343-2972 


| Please, send information about The AJA Trust Major | 
| Medical Plan for Firms. I understand there is no obligation. | 


| Name: | 
Address: | 
| | 
leny. | 
| State: ZIP: | 
| 
| Mall to: The AIA Trust | 

Plan Administrator 
| P.O. Box 93206 | 
Des Moines, ІА 50393 | 

CV AJ 
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THEY COT ONE 
IN THE BACK 
or THE Bus? 


"Ld 1 | Artwork by Bob LeMond, FAIA, Fort Worth p 
i al area architect and former TSA president ~. 
^ 

Ride the Party Bus to this year's Annual Meeting and leave the driving to us! 
Ват 45 route) will depart on two days. Wed- 
3top for nesday afternoon and Thursday morning. 
Austin The Ridgway's Houston party bus will 


Party your way to Corpus Christi on IH-35 route) will leave Dallas г 
one of three chartered buses and leave Wednesday, October 30. It w 
tho driving to us. The low cost includes passengers in Fort Worth, Wac 


drinks, snacks, lunches, games, fellow- and San Antonio. In addition to en- leave Wednesday, October 30 at 2 рт, 
hip and fun! Buses will be leaving from gers, the bus will also stop for liynah in the other bus will leave Thursday, Octo- 
lwo primary areas: Dallas/Fort Worth and Austin on the way down and оп the return — ber 31 at B am. 

Houston trip. For reservations please call TSA at 
The Ridgway's Dallas party bus (the Non-stop Houston party buses (the IH- 512/478-7386 and ask for Lee Bash. 
TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 

Outbound to Corpus Christi Return to Dallas 
Wednesday, October 30 Sunday, November 3 
5 © Arrive Depart Arrive Depari 
۵ Dallas 8:00 am Corpus Christi 8:30 am 
a Fort Worth 9:00 am 9:30 am San Antonio 11:00 am 11:30 am 
LD i | ee Waco 11:00 am 11:30 am Austin 12:30 pm 1:30 pm 
y Ridgway 5 Austin 1:00 pm 2:45 pm Waco 3:00 pm 3:30 pm 
San Antonio 3:45 pm 4:15 pm Fort Worth 5:00 pm 5:30 pm 
t) 7 n oo Corpus Christi — 6:45 pm Dallas 6:30 pm 


Round-Trip Tickets: Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco-$65; Austin-$60; San Antonio-$55. 
One-Way Tickets: All cities-$45. 


CEEE E EEEE EE EEEE "ЕЕ ا ا‎ ЕЕ ЕЕЕ ЕЕ р OH HG HH А Pi E 


k 5 Ridgway's Party Bus Return to Houston 
Р ۵ Outbound to Corpus Christi Sunday, November 3 
a Q Wednesday, October 30 Both Buses 
"^ Leave Houston 2:00 pm Leave Corpus Christi 1:30 pm 
4 e Arrive Corpus Christi 7:00 pm Arrive Houston 6:30 pm 
7 Thursday, October 31 : | 
по Leave Houston 8:00 am Houston Tickets: Round-Trip-$55; One-Way-$45. 
Arrive Corpus Christi 1:00 pm 
| OOÓO0OO0Oo0OO00O0O0O0O0Oo0Oo0oo0o0ooooooooooooonQgoonoo 
AU үтү сз унбер ( hatt a йыт ү d ты fu] pan с {һи sint 


Seating is limited so make your reservation today! 


Fuel for thought. 


"Natural gas lets 
me plan for lower 


operating costs." 


Choosing natural gas is 
a sharp idea if you're 
looking to cut your 
maintenance expenses. 

Today's gas appli- 
ances and furnaces are 
not only less expensive 
to operate than those 
powered by electricity, 
they're also more 
reliable and virtually 
maintenance free. 

As for comfort, 
natural gas heating 
is something every- 
body can appreciate. 
It provides warmth for 
the tenants and still 
keeps operating costs 


at a comfortable level. 


\, fie | 


» 


"I just want 

to design as 

efficiently 
as possible." 


While most construc- 
tion costs are rising, 
natural gas installation 
cost is falling. 
With new flexible 
piping made of corru- 
gated stainless steel, in- 
stallation costs can drop 
by up to 50% or more. 
And advanced tech- 
nology hydro-heating 
systems now offer both 
reliable, low-cost heating 
and water heating. 
Moreover, you can 
preserve the integrity of 
the design with an adapt- 
able natural gas system, 


a comforting thought. 


Te Gas | | ili а Arkla Energas — Entex 
ехаѕ t tes Lone Star Gas Southern Union Gas 


Circle 35 on the reader inquiry card 


From the start in Texas, education for 


architects has been the cornerstone of the 
profession's independence. And designing 
buildings for educotion is still omong the 


architect's most importont public duties. 


T 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


With the growth of Texas cities 
100 years ago, architectural 
proctice entered into a distant 


partnership with architectural 


education. 


Texas' first architecture 
school deans were 
Frederick Giesecke 
[above left), who started 
Texas A&M's program in 
1905 and chaired the UT 
program from 1912 to 
1927 before returning to 
Texas A&M; Hugo F. 
Kuehne (above center), 
first head of UT Austin's 
architecture program in 
1910; and William Ward 
Watkin (above right), 
who chaired the Rice 


department 1912-52. 
UT's first graduates 
(facing page, left), in 
1905, were (1-с 
standing) W.G Stacy, 
Thomas Broad {l-r 
seated) Nellie Jefferson, 
and Stella Texas 
Elmendorf. In 1906, 
Texas A&M's first 
graduates (facing page, 
right] were James 
Somerville Dean, Max 
Frederick Mayer, and 
John Rodney Tabor. 
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EDUCATION: SERVING PRACTICE 


By Lila Stillson 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION in Texas were intimately linked 
to the emerging identity of the profession itself, “Texas in the 19th century, with its vast, 
undeveloped rural landscape, had little need to differentiate between the builder and 
the architect. Texas architects, including such masters of Texas’ I9th-century architec- 
tural heritage as James Riely Gordon and Nicholas Clayton, never received formal 
educations, but rather gained experience either through informal apprenticeships with 
more established “architects” or with the civil-engineering corps of the railroads, With 
the emergence of genuine cities in “Texas, however, architects sought to establish them- 
selves as practitioners of a legitimate “profession.” To do so, architects saw three es- 
sential prerequisites; establishment of programs of formal education for architects, the 
formation of professional societies, and state licensing. 

The state's first professional organization, the Texas State Association of Architects, 
was founded in [886 with the puspose, among loftier aspirations, of secking state 
licensure and improving standards of professional practice. But a half century would 
pass before these goals were to be achieved. 


The First Three Programs 


THE ARCHITECTS FIRST SOUGHT to establish architecture as an independent aca- 
demic discipline. In response to the demands of practicing architects in the state, three 
architecture programs were established in the early years of the 20th century. 

The first, the architecture department established within the College of Engineer- 
ing at Texas A&M in 1905, was a qualified advancement, since only architectural en- 
gineering courses were taught until 1914, when A&M instituted а bachelor-of-science 
program in architecture. The University of Texas at Austin began offering architec- 
tural drawing courses as early as 1903; an architecture department was established 
within the College of Engineering in 1910. The Rice Institute in Houston began its 
architecture program in 1912, the year the university itself first opened its doors. 

Despite the professions cries for architectural programs, it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to induce a successful architect to sacrifice a lucrative practice for a low-pay- 
ing job in academia. As a result, the earliest architecture-school professors in Texas, 
as elsewhere, were recent graduates of the Beaux-Arts programs of the Eastern uni- 


versities, men who had little or no experience in actual 
practice. This led almost immediately to conflict: Un- 
ke the schools in the East, which were independent 
irograms, the newly established schools in Texas were 
irts of the established engineering colleges. Conse- 
juently, these early years of architectural education in 
lexas were characterized by the conflict between "de- 
im" and "architectural engineering." Whereas the ad- 
inistrators of the colleges of engineering hoped to 
iram men who could build reliable and dependable 
uctures for the growing frontier, the new architecture 
professors, trained in the Beaux-Arts tradition, felt their 
raduates would face the even greater challenge of set- 
ung artistic standards for an emerging civilization. The 
niliet would set the tone in the schools for the first 
hall of the century. 
Hugo Franz Kuehne (1884-1963) and Frederick 
Giesecke (1892-1950), who could be called the found- 
ng fathers of architectural education in Texas, personi- 
fied the conflict between the design and architectural- 
engineering factions. Both were native Texans, and both 
d received degrees in architecture from MIT. (Kue 
had earned a bachelor’s degree in engineering from 
L Fin 1906. Giesecke also received additional degrees 
mechanical engineering, including a baccalaureate in 
iechanical engineering from A&M in 1890, and he 
n went on to cam a dc xtorate in engineering from 
the University of Ilinois in 1924). It was Giesecke who 
“tablished the first architectural engineering program 
n Itxas A&M in 1905, And it was Ниро Kuehne who 
was hired upon his graduation from MIT in 1908 to 
head the new architecture program at UT, which 
tarted in 1910. 
Kuehne’ experience at UT illustrates the conflicts 
pical of the period. His vision of a course of architec- 
tural study within the College of Engineering, based on 
design traditions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, soon 
ought him into conflict with the school's administra- 
non. While Kuehne was vacationing in Europe in the 
vimmer of 1912, the university administrators fired him 
id took the opportunity to hire Frederick Giesecke as 
the new chairman of the program. Kuehne stayed on as 
irofessor at UT until 1915, when he left to establish 
i private practice. Subsequently, while the focus at UT 
began ro move toward a greater emphasis on construc- 
non, the curriculum at Texas A&M became more de- 
iem-oriented, 
[Ти change at Texas A&M was brought about by the 
lepartment’s second chairman, Sampson James Foun- 


tain, who initiated a Beaux-Arts system. Educated at 
‘Texas A&M and the University of Illinois, Fountain also 


had attended the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Foun- 
tain died in 1914, after only two years as head of the 
department; the Beaux-Arts movement at Texas A&M 
temporarily lost its momentum. 

At the Rice Institute in Houston, things took a differ- 
ent turn. Unlike the programs at UT and A&M, Rice's 
school of architecture was independent of the engineer- 
ing program from its inception, and did not experience 
the same conflicts as the other schools. William Ward 
Watkin, who came to Houston to supervise the con- 
struction of the campus for the Boston firm of Cram, 


Goodhue and Ferguson, served as the first chairman of 


the department. A student of Paul Philippe Crets at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Watkin received the classic 
Beaux-Arts education and brought this philosophy of 
design instruction to the department he started at Rice. 
In an address before the Southern Art League in 1926, 
Watkin expressed his educational philosophy: “|A] 


school of architecture is but a nursery of the imagina- 
tion, for the cultivation of the creative qualities of de- 
sign, in which beauty shall be ceaselessly sought and 
occasionally attained.” Watkin is memorialized in a 
stone capital in the cloister of the Chemistry Buikling 


Below (l-r): 1913 
exhibition, UT Austin; 
Samuel Gideon, UT 
Austin professor, 1913- 
45; Goldwin Goldsmith; 
the Beaux-Arts Archi- 
Arts Ball, organized in 
1922; drawing by Rice 
Traveling Fellaw James T. 
Campbell (1932); Ernest 
Langfard; frieze detail of 
Watkin and students on 
Rice Chemistry Building 
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EDUCATION 


А class in the Texos A&M 
department of drawing 
(middle) reflects the rigor 
of instruction in 1905. 


Below (Hr): Then and 
now at the University of 
Houston College of 
Architecture: faculty 
"popcorn venders” 
(Richard Lilliot, center 
right with cane, was the 
school's first dean) for 
showing of The 
Fountainhead in 1971; 
"Building X," the former 
home of the college, 
designed by Cato, Austin 
and Evans and 
completed in 1954; Peter 
Wood and students with 
model of Johnson's new 
building; scenes inside 
the actual new building 
include investiture of 
1990 AIA Fellows, the 
studio projects "Laundry 
in Atrium" and "Texas 
Urban Environment," 
and a reception for 
President George Bush 
and other dignitaries о? 
the 1990 Economic 
Summit. 


AND 


PRAC TLE E 


(designed by Watkin and completed in 1925), where he 
is pictured with one foot on the neck of a student while 
others bow to him in fear. 


Moves Toward Standardization 

THE 19205 AND °30s in Texas were characterized by a 
growing standardization among the curricula of the 
schools of architecture, brought about by two organiza- 
tions, the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design (BALD) and 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
(ACSA). The use of the national competition programs 
issued through the BAID encouraged the standardiza- 
tion of curricula through the use of specific programs in 
the studios, Nationally, the BALD'S programs and its 
annual competitions held the key to whether a school 
would be admitted to the then-exelusive ACSA, which 
had been founded in 1912. Although not an official ac- 
crediting agency, ACSA in effect served as such through 
its “Standard Minima” for acceptance. These require- 
ments, which set guidelines for course work, content of 
courses, and degrees, greatly contributed to the growing 
standardization among the schools of architecture na- 
tionwide. The effect on Texas schools was considerable, 
leading some, including 
UT and ‘Texas A&M, to 
initiate five-year pro- 
grams, and giving archi- 
tecture-school adminis- 
trators ammunition in 
their battle for indepen- 
dence from the colleges 
of engineering. UT was 
the first to be accepted to 
ACSA membership in 
1925, with Rice and Texas 
A&M following in (942, 

The Beaux-Arts era in 
‘Texas architectural educa- 
tion was in some ways a 
continuation of the mas- 
ter-apprentice system of training architects utilized in 
the 19th century. The camaraderie that resulted from 
spending long hours in cramped studios, coupled with 
the tradition of having lower-classmen help with the 
drafting tasks of upper-classmen, produced an environ- 
ment in which the inexperienced learned from their 
superiors. This studio environment, unique within most 
universities, reflected the fine-arts emphasis of the 
Beaux-Arts system. By the late 1920s, the Beaux-Arts 
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influence was strongly established within all of the ‘Texas 
schools of architecture. Samuel Vosper, who taught at 
both UT (1922-28) and A&M (1929-32), played an 
important role in bolstering the Beaux-Arts system and 
can be credited with improving the advanced design 
studios at both colleges. 

Goklwin Goldsmith, affectionately known. as 
“Goldy,” came to UT in 1928 after 15 years teaching at 
the University of Kansas, where he established the de- 
partment of architecture. An able administrator, Gold- 
smith expanded the UT program from four to five 
years; he also obtained a new building for the crowded 
school within three years of his arrival in Austin. He was 
unable, however, to gain independence from the Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

Frederick Giesecke returned to Texas A&M in 1927 
as head of the department, but he stepped down in 1929 
to devote more time to teaching and research. He was 
replaced by Ernest Langford, who served as chairman ol 
the department for 27 years. A graduate of Texas A&M, 
he had received an M. Arch. degree from the University 
of Illinois in 1924 and had taught at Texas A&M in 
1925. During his tenure, 782 graduates passed through 
the school. (He also 
served as mayor of Col- 
lege Station for 23 years.) 
Langford | understood 
that to achieve member- 
ship in ACSA a school 
would have to implement 
a Beaux-Arts program, 
and he expanded Texas 
A&M's program from 
four to five years in 1931. 

The demand for more 
trained architects in- 
creased during the build- 
ing-boom years of the 
1920s, resulting in the es- 
tablishment of an addi- 
tional school of architecture at Texas Tech University. 
Although begun in 1926 with 40 students enrolled, the 
program was abolished the following year, due to the 
lack of professors and space. It was not until 1933 that 
the program was reinstituted, this time with an addi- 
tional four-year curriculum in commercial art; the 
school was renamed the Department of Architecture 
and Allied Arts. Florian Kleinschinidt headed the school 
under the Department of Architectural Engineering. 


Postwar Split Between Education and Practice 


\ CONSENSUS AMONG THE SCHOOLS grew after the 
econd World War, as the American Institute of Archi- 
ets, in collaboration with ACSA, established the Na- 
ional Architectural Accrediting Board (NAAB). Al- 
though initially founded in 1929, the board began only 
n 1945 to actually inspect schools. The group first 
isted 28 accredited institutions, including Rice and UT. 
SAAB accreditation was impx itant to the schools of ar- 
hitecture in winning 
their independence from 
the colleges of engineer- 
ing, since the group’s 
andards (preferential to 
independent schools) 
were used as leverage in 
mnvincing university ad- 
ininistrators of the im- 
portance of their separa- 
ion from engineering. 

[he Beaux-Arts tradi- 
uon, however, continued 
to hold a strong influence 

wer the teaching meth- 
ods of the schools even in 
the postwar period. The 
rchitecture program at Texas Tech received the BAID 
medal for making the greatest progress in teaching ar 
vhitecrural design during the year 1946-47, and at The 
University of Texas, the Beaux-Arts method of grading 
hy assigning zzetions was finally abolished in favor of let- 
ter grades only in the late 19405, 

Che end of the Second World War brought major 
changes. As with today, during times of major construc- 
tion activity, the schools seemed to he strongly influ- 
enced by developments within the profession. (Соп- 
versely, during slack times, theorizing within the schools 
influences architects.) The postwar building boom had 
л number of important effects on architectural educa- 
tion in Texas: Modernism was introduced to the 

chools; a critical shortage of teachers occurred when 

professors left for profitable private practices; and the 
heginnings of a continuing concern over the “gap” be- 
tween teaching and practice developed. Enrollments 
mushroomed with the return of Gls from the war, forc- 
ng the schools to rely on practicing architects as adjunct 
faculty. This furthered the introduction of modernist 
ideas into the design studio and helped to “bridge the 
cap" by exposing students to practicing professionals. 


EDUCATION AND 


Modernism was not an altogether new phenomenon. 
Jack Finney, who taught at Texas A&M from 1924 to 
1947, was one of the first to abandon the Beaux-Arts 
programs of monumental, ideal buildings Гог programs 
focusing on modern building types and styles. He also 
introduced the use of models in his courses. Californian 
Harwell Hamilton Harris, who was appointed the first 
director when the department hecame the School of Ar- 
chitecture at UT, revolutionized the methods of teach- 
ing architecture by intro- 
ducing a new theoretical 
approach to design, pro- 
inulgated by the “Texas 
Rangers" (who included, 
among other professors, 
Colin Rowe, John He- 
jduk, Robert Slutsky, 
Marcus Whiffen, and 
Bernard Hoesli). 

\ new professional ar- 
chitectural program was 
established at the Univer- 
sity of Houston in 1946 
(the year the university 
was founded) in response 
to growing enrollments 
statewide; Richard Lilliot was the first dean. The faculty 
of this new school 
ernism as Howard Barnstone and Donald Barthelme 
rejected the Beaux-Arts tradition, and modern ideas 
were quickly integrated into the curriculum. Barthelme, 
who would teach at hoth UH and Rice, tried to set up 
programs in which such disciplines as design, structures, 
mechanics, and graphics would be taught together and 
not as unrelated courses, 

‘The postwar period also witnessed a growing con- 
cern for research in architectural education, a result of 
immense changes in the profession as new materials and 


including such proponents of mod 


technologies became increasingly important in con- 
struction. William W. Caudill, who began teaching at 
A&M in 1939, was among the earliest to recognize the 
importance of research, His early research into the de- 
sign of elementary schools was widely published and in- 
fluential within the profession nationwide, and his ex- 
periments with environmental factors such as wind, day- 
light, and sound were brilliantly researched with the use 
afa 30-by-30-foot revolvable model that could undergo 
changes in orientation, fenestration, or roof shape; it 
was artificially lit and worked in a wind tunnel. Caudill 


PRACTICE 


Thine photographs balow by Richard B Ferrier 


A life drawing class at 
UT in 1915 (below left) 
was one requisite of the 
department's Beaux-Arts 


program. 


Above {l-r}: Texas Tech 
College of Architecture 
(1971), by Ford, Powell 
& Carson; Rice students 
charretting for a Design 
Fete, 1963; Architecture 
at Rice, an occasional 
journal begun in 1961 
by William W. Caudill; 
Texas A&M School of 
Architecture (1963) and 
College of Architecture 
(1977), by Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners; UT 
Arlington environmental 
demonstration by 
architecture students 
(former U.S. Rep. Jim 
Wright at center); Hal 
Box, FAIA, first UTA 
dean; atrium of UTA 
architecture building, 
designed by Pratt, Box & 
Henderson, 
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А design studio of unreal 
cleanliness and order 
(below right) was 
pictured at UT Austin in 
1927. 


Above (l-r): University of 
Houston College of 
Architecture (1986), Ьу 
John Burgee Architects 
with Philip Johnson; 
William W. Caudill; Alan 
Y. Taniguchi; UT 
Arlington School of 
Architecture (1986), by 
Pratt, Box & Henderson; 
covers of publications by 
UH's Center for 
Experimental 
Architecture and UT 
Austin’s Center for the 
Study of American 
Architecture; view into a 
1980s design studio at 
Rice 
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Paul Hester 


was a prolific author; his books include Space for Teach- 
ing (0941) and Towards Better School Design (1954). 


Growing Experimentation 

BY THE LATE 19505, there was a growing lear of “creat- 
ing conditions that would tend toward standardization 
of educational philosophies or practices"; these fears 
stimulated a move to growing independence among the 
various schools. In 1967, the ALA funded a study of ar- 
chitectural education na- 
uonwide, later known as 
the "Princeton Report" 
(it was compiled by the 
dean of Princeton, Rob- 
ert Geddes, with Bernard 
Spring). This two-year 
study proposed no spe- 
cific course content or 
teaching methods, but it 
did encourage a pluralism 
reflecting the complexity 
of contemporary society. 
It called for greater diver- 
sity and experimentation 
in the schools to meet the 
20th century's problems. 
Of particular importance, it urged а new way of think- 
ing about the profession itself: educators, it was sug- 
gested, should accept the fact that architects were not 
necessarily meant to assume the central command in 
designing the built environment, but rather should 
share the task with practitioners of other professions. 


The late 19605 and early 1970s thus became an era of 


strong individuality, both institutionally and among fac- 
ulty of the schools. The concern for social and political 
issues pervading the consciousness of the country in the 
1960s manifested itself in architecture as “advocacy 
planning,” “environmental awareness,” and "interdisci- 
plinary problem-solving.” The emphasis in architectural 
education shifted slightly, away from construction and 
other purely professional concerns, to design and social 
issues. A growing number of areas came to be inchided 
in the school curricula, including urban design, energy, 
historic preservation, behavioral studies, and computers. 

Alan ‘Taniguchi, who served as dean for both UT 
(1967-72) and Rice (1972-74), was a leader in architec- 
tural education in the state during this tumultuous pe- 
riod. A graduate of the University of California at Ber- 
keley, Taniguchi tried to be responsive to students, en- 
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Wichosd O Ferner 


Poul Mester 


couraging their exploration into diverse areas and pro- 
moting a dialogue between students and faculty. 
‘Taniguchi also served as president of ACSA (1970-72) 
and established Rice’s doctoral program. 

Vs the schools turned from a focus on the technique 
of design and construction to social concerns during the 
1960s, the “gap” between practice and education wid- 
ened to a gaping hole that had become a major concern 
by the early 1970s. Under the sponsorship of the Texas 
Society of Architects, a 
1972 study by two Uni- 
versity of Texas students 
(George Green and 
David Shiflet) entitled 
Bridging the Gap observed 
that the first step in the 
process they identified 
would be an increase in 
communication between 
practitioners and edues- 
tors, Their study, as wel 
as others, promoted in- 
teraction between practi- 
tioners and students in 
both environments, by 
encouraging professionals 
to participate actively in the teaching process as visiting 
critics, and by encouraging establishment of internship 
programs to introduce students to the “real” world. 

Under the leadership of then-chairman William 
Caudill, Rice had begun an influential preceptorship 
program, introducing students to the realities of profes- 
sional practice as early as 1961. Unlike an internship, 
where the student has specific job responsibilities, 
Caudill’s preceptorship program was primarily a learn- 
ing experience in which the student had a chance to 
taste the entire range of professional practice (students 
actually lived with a sponsor for several weeks), from in- 
terviews with clients, visits to construction sites, and 
budgetary problems, to civic and social responsibilities 
and philosophical discussions. The initial preceptors 
included Richard Aeck, O'Neil Ford, Charles Granger, 
David Murray, George Pierce, and E. Davis Wilcox. As 
a by-product, the professional participants gained in- 
sight into the problems and issues being discussed in 
university design studios. By the mid-1970s, residency 
programs were in place at most of the architecture 
schaols, although later programs tended to emphasize 
giving the students actual on-the-joh experience, 


he newest architecture program in Texas was begun 
in 1971 asa liberal arts degree offered by The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Arlington; Hal Box, FAIA, was the first 
dean. Accredited in 1975, the School of Architecture 
and Environmental Design was renamed the School of 
Architecture in 1989. 
\ resurgence in architectural research, perhaps 
stimulated by the university-wide growth in graduate 
programs, occurred during the late 1970s and 1980s. 
Perhaps the most daring program was ОНУ Center for 
Experimental Architecture, established in 1978, an in- 
novative program studying the design and application of 
'space age" technology for both space missions and ex- 
treme earthbound environments. UT Austin started the 
Center for the Study of American Architecture, while 
Itxas A&M reorganized 
in the late 1980s to em- 
phasize such ongoing re- 
earch programs as the 
Visualization Laboratory, 
he CRSS Center for the 
Study of Leadership 
Management and Inno- 
anion in the Design and 
Construction Industries, 
ind the Human Response 
Laboratory. 


The ‘80s to the '90s 


MANY OF THE SCHOOLS 
1 architecture saw their 
wn building booms in 
he last decade. These in- 
lude Rice, for which 
lames Stirling, Michael 
Wilford Associates with 
Ambrose McEnany de- 
ugned an addition that 

as completed in 1981. 
UT, between 1982 and 
|988, expanded into adapted space in Sutton and Gold- 
mith halls, which were restored and added to by 
Booziotis & Company of Dallas and Chartier Newton 
ind Associates of Austin. John Burgee Architects with 
Philip Johnson gave the University of Houston a con- 
troversial campus landmark with their architecture 
uilding, completed in 1986. Pratt, Box & Henderson 
of Dallas designed the architecture building at UT Ar- 
lington, which also opened in 1986. 


Paul Mester 
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When the first schools of architecture in Texas were 
established, practitioners were trying to lead their disci- 
pline out from under the wing of architectural engineer- 
ing, and they hoped that specialized architectural edu- 
cation would aid in the establishment of higher profes- 
sional standards and in the legal licensure of architects. 
State registration and regulation of the title “architect” 
became law in Texas in 1937; actual regulation of prac- 
tice became law in 1989, It is plain that neither advance 
in the professional standing of practitioners could have 
taken place without the growth and academic develop- 
ment of the states schools of architecture, within the 
context of national standardization and accreditation. 
After the Second World War, when modern styles and 
modern teaching methods began to replace Beaux-Arts 
pedagogy, new problems 
emerged in the relation- 
ship between the world of 
practice and the academy. 
‘To many architects, it 
that students 
were leaving the schools 


seemed 


with deficiencies to be 
remedied by practitio- 
ners: Students knew his- 
tory and theory, but not 
enough about construc- 
tion practices, budgets, or 
management. A number 
of methods for *hridging 
the gap," from social ac- 
tion to programs of ге- 
search, have heen experi- 
mented with or proposed, 

№ the 1990s unfold, the 
architectural curriculum 
will certainly retain its 
theoretical basis. This 
will continue to enrich 
the world of practice, but 
the emphasis on academic independence for architec- 
ture, sought since the 1880s, may be leading to a new 
division between practice and the schools. It may, in 
future, he necessary to have a doctorate to teach archi- 
tecture, making it that much more difficult to find a 
model for joining practice and education. TA 


TA contributing editor Lila Stilson is curator of tbe UT Aus- 
tin Architectural Drawings Collection, 


Dona Norman, UT School ol Architecture 
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The design studio, as 
shown in a 1940s-era UT 
Austin class (below 
middle), continued to 
evolve through the war 
years. 


Below {l-r}: Brochstein 
Wing of Anderson Hall 
(1981), new home of 
Rice University's School 
of Architecture, designed 
by James Stirling, 
Michael Wilford 
Associates; William R. 
Jenkins, dean of the 
University of Houston 
college from 1969 to 
1989; Goldsmith Hall , 
UT Austin, a 1933 
original by Paul Philippe 
Cret that was renovated 
and added to in 1988 by 
Booziotis & Company 
and Chartier Newton 
and Associates; deans of 
Texas schools, spring 
1991: Alan Balfour, Rice; 
Edward Boum, UT 
Arlington; Hal Box, FAIA, 
UT Austin; Michael 
Martin McCarthy, Texas 
A&M; the late Willard 
Robinson, Texas Tech; 
Peter Wood, Houston 


Special thanks go to the 
schools of architecture for 
providing photographs to 
accompany this article, 


Richard Payne 
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Right: Gorgas Hall was 
reroofed. 


Far right: A new walk- 
way joins the classroom/ 
office buildings, with a 
central court (below). 


Bottom right: Facade of 
the south classroom/ 
office building. 


Facing page, top left and 
right: Library addition 
makes о campus hub. 


PROJECT /cxas Sonushmost Colles 
Campus Redevelopment Pro 
gram 197-91 

CUENT Tèxas Southrnast College 

ARCHITECT Marron Barclay 
Souter Faster Hays, San Auto 
nio James R. Foster, PALA, 
pariner-m-cbarye; К. Paul 
Davis, project managerAarcbi 
tect; Alan Rousb, lend designer 
Ben 12, Roth, designer: Bernicé 
Boelter, interior designer; Bill 
Hart, PEL, Кай engineer; Sch 
Cemnamo, mechanical designer; 
David Remersched, PE... cle 
trical engineer) 

CONSULTANTS. Place Collabora 
ире, San Antonio (landscape 
агне Larry Hicks, ASEA): 
Haldar Карте Co., 


ETHINKING TEXAS SOUTHMOST 


By Joel Warren Barna 


Brownsville, {coil James 
Holir, PE, and Robert 
Baker) 


CONTRACTORS Donald D. Fer 


ton, Inc. Brownsville (cen 
trad plant, utilities, parking. 
library additive, and Tandy 
Hall renovation); Feared Adams 
Construction Co., Ine. 
Brwnscille (ate development 
projects, roofing, student center 
renovation, bistortc building 
renovation places ane and twa): 
Scoggins Construction 
Harlingen (gym addition) 
Wihon Construction, Mcdllen 
{classroom/office complex) 


PHOTOGRAPHER [итле B 


Hatzenbuehler. Dallas 
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THE 5AN ANTONIO FIRM Marmon Barclay Souter Foster Hays was hired in 1987 as 
coordinating architect and engineer for à program of construction projects on the 
campus of Texas Southmost College, a community college in Brownsville. The cam- 
pus included 1860s structures from Fort Brown, many badly in need of repair, as well 
as poorly coordinated newer buildings. In designing a master plan for 14 recently 
funded renovation and construction projects and for future growth on the campus, 
MBSFH aimed to accommodate a fast-growing enrollment, to make the campus work 
more efficiently, and to create an image befitting the institutions academic mission. 

Drawing on elements from the campus’ historic buildings, MBSFH developed a 
guiding design vocabulary. Elements to be used included gabled or hipped meral roofs, 
extended pediments, cornices with brick dentils, sheet-metal rain spouts, brick walls 
with banding, flat and segmental arches, double-hung windows, clustered windows 
with cast-stone sills, glass transoms, loggias and colonnades, and sill-course banding. 

MBSFH provided full architectural and engineering services for a number of the 
renovation and expansion projects on the campus, including reroofing and roofing re- 


nurs to the administration building (Gorgas Hall) and 
n other buildings; paseo entrance and landscaping, 
uding signage, arches, and paved walks; sitework and 
imdscaping around the classroom/office complex and 
the library; and design for a new central plant. MBSFH 
Iso acted as the single firm responsible to the college 
or programming and schematic design for the other 
jects in the package, while other firms, called 
project architects,” were responsible for design devel- 
pment and other traditional services. MBSFH contin- 
ved to monitor design through construction docu- 
iments, bidding, and construction, and provided interior 
lesign services for the remaining projects. 
Design Five Architects of Brownsville was project 
hitect for a gymnasium addition and for renovation 
of the interior of the student center and Tandy Hall, 
Palli/Giomez & Associates of Brownsville was project 
wehirect for the two-building classroom and office 
omplex. David Hoffman & Co. of Austin oversaw con- 
ersion of the historic commissary into the Art Building 
nid of the old hospital into adminstrative offices. And 
Ford, Powell & Carson, Inc., of San Antonio was 
ıroject architect for a library addition. TA 


KEY TO SITE PLAN 


Y GORGAS НАЦ 
2 CHAMPION НАЦ 
3 OLD COMMISSARY 


4 ИЖАУ ADDIT ul 
5 ГОТОВЕ OUD 

6 PASEO 

7 NEW GYMNASIUM 


BNEW OFFICE LASSROOMS 


9 NEW CENTRAL PLANT 
10 FORT BROWN ВЕЅАСА 


Resonrves: pavers: Valley Block c 
Brick: brick: dem Butler: con- 
orete Fanum; roofing, 
Спорот, Armon: windows: Pella 
Henn, hanhvare Side: carpet 
Collins & Атат, Мыш; vinyl 
tile: larkett, vinyl wall covering 
Goiridh; paint: Benjamin Moore, 
Tener; ceramic tile: Dal Tile 
lamimate: Wilsonart 


A central walk (above 
left) unifies the campus, 
shown before in small 
photos. Champion Hall 
(middle right) and the old 
commissary (bottom 
right) were guides for a 
new design vocabulary, 
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Top left: The barrel- 
voulted Recreational 
Sports Center at UT 
Austin is on a sloping 
site in a campus 
recreational zone. 


Top right: Windows on 
the south elevation light 
the interior concourse. 


Bottom left: On the west, 
clustered support areas 
break down the street- 
facing mass. 


THROWING CURVES, SCOOPING LIGHT 


By Joel Warren Barna 


PROJECT UT Rereational Sports 
Center, UT Austin 

CUENT The University of Texas 
Systeme 

ARCHITECT. FSS Partners, Dallas 
(Ronald 7. Shaw. principal-in- 
charge; Anita Picozzi Moran, 
project manager/designer) 

CONSULTANTS Darm Engineer 
ing, Dallas (structural): 
Gaynor & Sirmen, Dalla 
(mechanical, electrical, plumb 
ing, fire); Brockette-Davis 
Drake, Dallas (civil); Boner 
Isvoctates, Austin (acoustical); 
Hoffpauir Planning and De- 
gn, Austin (landscape) 

CONTRACTOR Prpper- Liaison 
Construction, Houston 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Blackmon WomersKubner 
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WrrH A POPULATION of over 50,000 undergraduate and graduate students, who rank 
among the most fitness-conscious people in a city known for its joggers, swimmers, 
cyclers, and disc-tossing fanatics, the University of Texas at Austin had a big demand 
for recreational-sports facilities, primarily gymnasiums that would complement the 
campus’ tennis courts and world-class swimming center. Bellmont Gymnasium, in the 
bowels of Memorial Stadium (1972, Lockwood, Andrews and Newnam), and the 
gable-roofed, Romanesque Gregory Gymnasium (1930, Greene, LaRoche and Dahl), 
with its rambling additions, were all-too-well used; demand was growing at the same 
ume that equipment, from basketball court floorboards to free weights, was showing 
the strains of constant wear. 

The university hired F&S Partners of Dallas to design a new 120,000-square-foot 
recreational sports center for a sloping site, forming a recreation hub, with Memoria! 
Stadium and the Tennis Center on the north and the University Swim Center on the 
south (along with a small group of academic buildings). The new recreational sports 
center's footprint, dictated primarily by the layout of the gymnasium on its second 


"i UE 


mr 


lior, was restricted by streets, storm sewers, and tun- 
iels for thermal and electrical equipment serving other 
buildings. The centers western facade was additionally 
restricted by height limits designed to protect views of 
he Texas Capitol, to the southwest. 
lhe architects responded to this site and a $100-per- 
quare-foot budget by creating a building whose ample 
irves play off the angularity of the football stadium and 
the swim center. The most striking parts of the center 
re its barrel vaults, clad in copper and split by north- 


uth clerestories. Below them, the center presents itself 


to the campus as a mass of strongly detailed brick and 
lass walls accented with deeply modeled cast stone. On 
the western facade, offices and support spaces massed 
iround the gym break down the scale facing the street, 
while the south side is faced in glass in gridded mullions, 
which admits light into the lower-level circulation 
spaces leading to the center's racquetball/handball 
courts, weight rooms, and aerobics studios. The inte- 

or, finished in carpet, wood, glass block, and terrazzo, 
i organized around two concourses, with lounge spaces 
nd views of the activity areas. The center has become 
ine of the most popular buildings on campus. TA 


Resources: backboards, divider 
curtains, wall padding: Aulo: 
court surface, flooring: AGA; 
bleachers: Hussey Seating; score- 
boards: Newco; volleyball nets 
and standards: еро, supplied 
by Sports Imports; glass walls: 
Urempco Glass; ceiling panels 
Fiberesin industries; walls: Reese 
Industries; stationary bicycles 


Schwinn, Pro-Tee Sports, Life 
Fitness; rowers: Û once IT; 
stepclimbers: Randalport/Med 
ical Products, Life Fitness; 
stacked/macbine weights 
Cybex Fitnes ; free weights 
Samson Equipment, Cybex 
Srrength ; flooring, Millikes 
Contract Carpets, American 
Olean; Lockers, Republic Storage 


Concourse (above), 
daylit by clerestories, 
and two-story entry 
volume (above left) form 
easy circulation. 


Top right: section 
through borrel vaults 
and clerestories 


KEY TO FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 
1 LOBBY 
2 DESK 
3 MULTIPURPOSE 
4 CONCOURSE 
5 HANDBALL COURT 
6 LOUNGE 
7 WOMEN'S LOCKER 
8 MEN'S LOCKER 
9 MECHANICAL 
10 ELECTRICAL 


KEY TO SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
1 CONCOURSE 
2 GAME ROOM 
3 HANDOUT 
4 MULTIPURPOSE 
S$ GYMNASIUM 
6 PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
7 TERRACE 
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KEY TO MASTER PLAN 
Y DAVIS НАП 

GREEN LIBRARY 

MATH IENCE CENTER 

ECHERD CENTER 


CENTER 


B FUTURE DINING HALL A ( 
9 MECHANICAL BUILDING 2 U 
10 FUTURE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING ‚| зу || f 


ne 
125 


ТЕЙ 5 RESIDENCE 
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By Susan Williamson 


TAPLEY/LUNOW ARCHITECTS of Houston developed a master plan for à Dallas pri- 
vate school that utilizes landscaped courtyards to bring order to a campus previously 
characterized by distinguished buildings (including the 1961 science and mathemat- 
ics quadrangle, by O'Neil Ford, S.B. Zisman, and Duane Landry) set in relatively 
amorphous spaces. The new buildings, along with a new entrance designed by Tap- 
ley/Lunow, reinstates Davis Hall, the original school building, as focus of the campus. 

The portions of the plan designed by Tapley/Lunow Architects and completed to 
date include a new chapel and campanile, a new lower school facility, a new physical 
science building, an addition to the fine arts building, a remodeled math building, and 
а remodeled library. Future construction will include a dining hall and an administra- 
tion building. The new projects serve both to connect previously separate parts of the 
campus by means of a system of covered walkways and to organize the campus around 
a series of informal courtyards, 

The 24,000-square-foot lower school facility includes 10 classrooms for first 
through fifth grades, eight of which are paired rooms that share restrooms, teacher's 


offices, and science-project bays, which project from the 
facade of the building. Art, music, and drama rooms are 
housed in an octagonal “silo” that extends from the 
north wing (earlier additions used barn-like forms). The 
lower school, forming an incomplete U-shape, curves 
through the site, embracing its own courtyard; a cov- 
ered, colonnaded walk extends along the interior length 
of the building. 

The physical science center, a two story, 26,000- 
square-foot structure, forms the northern edge of an- 
other courtyard, the focus of the three-building math- 
science complex. Like the lower school, the science cen- 
ter features a covered walk on its courtyard side. 

The chapel serves as the boundary between two ad- 
ditional courtyards, an informal court to the west and 
the formal commencement court to the east. The cam- 
panile punctuates both the turn of the commencement 
court and the axis from the headmaster's residence 
through the library and Davis Hall. 

Standing seam metal roofs, tan and brown brick work 
in varying patterns, and broad, sheltering caves 
throughout establish visual continuity among new 
structures and existing adjacent buildings. TA 


KEY TO LOWER SCHOOL PLAN 


t CLASSROOM 


2 OFFICE 

3 A1 

4 MUSIC /DKAM, 
5 LUBRAR 

6 STORYTELLING 


7 ADMINISTRATION 
B NURSE 


Top: Additions include, 
from left, the lower 
school and the new 
science building (existing 
planetarium at right). 


Facing page middle left 
and right: new science 
building elevations 


Far left: Science-building 
connector 


Left and lower left: lower 
school elevation and 
classroom interior 


PROJECT St. Marks School of Texas 

CLIENT St, Mark's School of Texas 

ARCHITECT. Tapley/ Lunes Archi- 
tects, Houston (Charles Tapley, 
FAL, principal-in-cbarge; Carl 
Brunsting, Mark Hosstad, 
project architects; Lelsie Elkins, 
Dan Evans, Susan Faust, Lenja 
Gould, George Hallowell, Robert 
Hubbard, Masa Ninomiya, Tom 
Polette, project team: Dean 
Johns, construction administra 
tion; Charles Tapley, Guy 
Hagstette, Lenja Gould, master 
planning) 

CONTRACTOR (аг Morris, In 
Dallas 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Blackmon WintersKubner 


KEY TO PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE CENTER PLAN 
1 DISPLAY/LOBBY 
2 EARTH SCIENCE 
3 MIDOLE SCHOOL SCIENCE 
4 OFFICE 
5 PREP 
6 LIBRARY 
7 MATH BUILDING 
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Top left: lobby, with view 
of the columns and 
pediment from the 1918 
schoolhouse 


Top right: the "living 
museum" at night 


Above: Two colors of 
brick and metal roofs fit 
with the neighborhood. 


Right and plan: Despite 
the tight site, a winged 
arrangement saved trees 
and enhanced multi- 
grade activities. 


PROJECT Fannin Гетеа 
Bryan 

CUENT Bryan Independent School 
District 

ARCHITECT Harris "Patterson «d 
chitects, Bryan (Charlie Burris, 
Fred Patterson) 

CONSULTANTS Day Brown Rice 
(mechanical, electrical, and 
plumbing); MLC Associates 
(structural; McClure Engineer 
ту (civil); Mark E. Ferguson 
(landscape); Prank Clements 

b orocirter (food serito 


CONTRACTOR Sevitry Conmtruction 


Company, Bryan 
PHOTOGRAPHER Chario D. 
Smith 
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A LIVING MUSEUM 


By Sharon Woodworth 


THE OLD BUILDING of Fannin Elementary in Bryan, 
dating from 1918, had become structurally unsound. 
Burris*Patterson Architects designed a 60,000-square- 
foot replacement, despite a site of only 4.2 acres (simi- 
lar schools require 15 acres) that incorporated the few 
salvageable elements from the earlier school in defer- 
ence ro its surroundings in a historic district, at the same 
time accommodating parking and playgrounds while 
saving historic oak trees. The frm’ solution, in a gable- 
roofed vocabulary of brick and cast stone, is the only 
two-story elementary in the district. The school’ height 
allowed creation of a tall lobby, where the architects in- 
corporated the salvaged columns and pediment. 

The columns, originally five segments high, were re- 
built with only three segments, changing their propor- 
tions and relation to the pediment. Burris*Patterson 
offset the resulting heaviness by floating the pediment 
on the brick wall and setting the columns on thin 
plinths visually free of the floor. Exposing the ridge 
beam helped further lighten the effect. 

At night the lobby becomes a kind of historical shop 
window for passersby, as the glazed entry allows fully lit 
views of relics that can be seen but not touched. TA 


SCHOOL MARKER 


By Susan Williamson 


AN [800-SQUARE-FOOT ADDITION to Brykerwoods El- 
ementary School provided the firm of Renfro and Stein- 
bomer, AIA, Architects of Austin an opportunity to es- 
tablish a recognizable new point of entry while adding 
needed administrative space. 

Project principal Robert Steinbomer created a new 
front for the building that clearly identifies the entry 
and the administrative reception area. A Lutyensesque 
curved wall, with a large window, flows toward a set of 
corner windows that provide a visual link to the schools 
'SO0s-era sections. The addition is clad in tan brick, with 
glazed blue-green brick and cut limestone, all materials 
used in existing parts of the school, (The patterned brick 
and curved wall show the influence not only of Lutyens 
but of Robert Venturi, in whose office partner Robert 
Renfro worked before coming to Texas.) 

The school’s existing entry hall and doors were 
moved forward to create a new reception area and to 
align with the new facade. A skewed interior hallway 
connects the remodeled offices with the new addition. 
The large window set into the curved wall and the ad- 
jacent set of corner windows give the school's principal 
an overview of entry and grounds. TA 


KEY TO SITE PLAN 
t CANOPY 
2 NEW MAIN ENTRY 
3 OLD MAIN ENTRY 
4 RECEPTION 
5 CONFERENCE 
6 PRINCIPAL 
7 NURSE 
8 office 
9 BREAK û ^ 
10 СА, 
11 CIASSROO 
12 NEW DROF 


FF DRIVE 
75 
с. 
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Above: The windows in 
the principal's office and 
the administrative offices 
of the addition allow 
supervision of entry and 
school grounds. 


Left: The tan and glazed 
blue-green brick and the 
limestone of the addition 
repeat materials from 
earlier additions. 


Below left: plan, addition 
shaded 


PROJECT Brykerwond: Klemen 
tary, Austin 
сшмт Austin Independent School 
District 
ARCHITECT Renfro and 
Steinhomer, ALA, Architects, 
lustin (Robert Steinbomer 
project principal) 
CONSULTANTS aster 
Quintanilla, Austin (stru 
tural) 
CONTRACTOR Constructors and 
Voctates, Лизип (Rob 
Hyman, supermtendent) 
PHOTOGRAPHER 7. Griffis 
Smith, Austin 
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INTERIORS 


The office's entry opens onto 
a reception area (bottom), 
marked by o Dan Rizzie mu- 
ral that provides a reference 
from the main corridor (far 
right). А corner waiting area 
(right) sits outside the 
skewed main boardroom 
(facing page, top). Corridors 
away from public areas 
(facing page, middle) are 
clean, all-business, with art 
and tilted “transaction sur- 
faces” to enliven them. A 
typical attorney's office (fac- 
ing page, bottom) is ren- 
dered in black and white. 


‘THE OFFICES of the third- 
generation law firm, 
Ungerman Hill, have been 
reborn. In their new loca- 
tion, designed by 
Hennanovski Lauck, furni- 
ture, fixtures, art, and even 
the building's structural col- 


Where Elegance Meets Hard Work 


umns are the fresh elements 
that give life to an otherwise 
quiet space. 

A modest budget of $60 
per square foot stimulated 
the designers to use familiar 
items in original ways. For 
example, the buildings col- 
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umns and diagonal bracing 
culated to take 
advantage of a dynamic ex- 
isting condition. Secretarial 
stations are praginatic, plas- 
tic-laminate coves that come 
to life with a tilted piece of 
black-and-white granite for 


have been i 


“transaction surfaces.” (One 
wonders if anything other 
than transactions can take 
place here since these slick, 
slanted surfaces allow for 
the resting of elbows, but 
not pen, pencil, or paper.) 
The boardroom is designed 


with subtle, elegant repeti- 
tion. As board members 
confer over the evocative, 
glowing blue-glass table, the 
same material floats over- 
head, creating opposing 
takes on the gravity of the 
space. Sharon Woodworth 


PROJECT. Ungerer Hill, PC, At 
tarneys' Officer, Dallas 

DISIONER Гетта Lasik 
Design (Man Lanik, principal 
in-charge, Carol Hermanwski, 
principal-in-charge of design; 
{тне Киеп, project pate; 
Gury Golden, project architect; 
Mark Herman, project designer) 


CONSULTANTS C Hl 
pany (landscape), Mary Peyton 
(lighting) 

CONTRACTOR ( onifriintun c 
Ixociate 

PHOTOGRAPHER Robert Miller, 
exeept ax noted 


KEY TO PLAN 
1 RECEPTION 
2 MAIN 
ONFERENCE 
3 LIBRARY 
4 DEPOSITION 
INFERENCE 
$ LEXIS 
© CARPELS 
7 LIBRARIAN 
8 CONFERENCE 
9 PARTNER 


SECRETARY 
13 MAIL/COPY 
SUPPLY 
SUPPLY 
JUNTING 


MANAGER 
18 FILE ROOM 
19 EMPLOYEE 

KITCHEN, 

LOUNGE 
20 SECRETARIAL 

FILE ROOM 
21 COFFEE 


m 
Resources: catpet: G. Kulogridis, 
Drenrzortb, Petripomt, Bentley; ceil- 
ing: Armstrong, Donn; firnishings: 
ICE Aalto, Harter Наа, Knoll, 
FEasteule Mare, Dunbar; Ron Rezek, 
Dallas Fixture, Richard Alten, AL; 
gloss: Каго Frome; lighting: Fishback 
& Moore, Ak; paint: Glidden; ter- 


razza: American Terrazza 
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INTERIORS 


KEY TO PLAN 
1 ENTRY ROTUNDA 
2 LIVING ROOM 
3 DINING ROOM 
4 LIBRARY 
$ GUEST BEDROOM 


The penthouse's entry ro- 
tunda (above left) is central 
to a mixture of spaces that 
includes a warm library 
(above right), with a daz- 
zling view of downtown, 


and an open, crisper living 
ond dining area. 


PROJECT. Turtle Creek Penthouse 

ARCHITECT Fouzia © Company 
(Patricia Magadini, Project Ar 
chitect) 

CONSULTANTS Tilly Weiss (light 
ing), Jerry Oden (interior de 
sign), Purdy McGuire (me 
апош) 

CONTRACTOR George Sebastian 

PHOTOGRAPHER R. Greg Hursdey 
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TURTLE CREEK PENTHOUSE 
opens with an entry foyer 
that merges three diverse 
zones and offers glimpses of 
а 5,600-square-foot plan. It 
ties jumbles of rooms in the 
north and the south wings 
to a calmer gallery along the 
entire west wall. But more 
than just a space for idle 
greetings, the compressed 
foyer is a heart that spins 
you around before releasing 
you into either the living- 
room gallery or one of the 
corridors. At each turn, 
natural and artificial light 


interact in response to time 
of day and weather, but re- 
main constant overall, 

Artificial lighting is strong 
enough in the penthouse to 
achieve the dramatic bril- 
liance of a summer Texas 
sun. Even at night, the entry 
dome glows a Texas-sky 
hlue, maintaining à consis- 
tent mood. 

АП art is illuminated һу 
indirect means. Hidden, ar 
tificial sources light the 
foyers shrine-like niches. 
Paintings receive reflected 
daylight. 


The owners have mixed a 
modern art collection with 
classical pieces since the 
1980s, and dramatic lighting 
not only unifies the two dif- 
ferent styles hut draws at- 
tention to their rare quali- 
ties. Booziotis & Company 
reiterated the classical- 
mixed-with«modern theme 
through derails and space 
planning. Hence, classical 
columns appear against the 
modern expanse of the open 
living and dining room, and 
the nestled entry creates a 
Beaux-Arts cross-axis for the 
scattered spaces, 

But the almost-Soane-like 
section carries the use of 
light one step further. Sur- 
faces are lit by reflected 
light, side light, and top 
light, but light is never dis- 
tilled through layers. A 
subtle pulling away of even a 
few planes would have al- 
lowed light to filter through 
space and around objects. 
‘The space instead is treated 
like an object to be illumi- 
nated, placing living areas in 
a light complementary to 
the real art nestled in niches 
nearby. SW 
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KEY TO FIRST-FLOOR PLAM 

T RECEPTION AREA 3 CONFERENCE ROOM 

2 COPY ROOM 4 OFFICE 


Tm aba mand mmm 


KEY TO SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
1 CUTTING TABLE 


2 OPEN FILES 


Clean and spare, but enliv- 

ened by exposed structure 

and colorful neon, the Miller 

Judson Ford studio achieves 

much on a shoestring. А 

central, open green stair- 

way (left), visible from the | 
street, leads from first-floor 

reception and meeting 

rooms (below) to bare- 

bones work spaces on the 

second floor (bottom). 


WITH ONLY $20 per square 
foot to work with, William F. 
Stern & Associates has trans- 
formed a humble former Ori- 
ental-rug-cleaning business 
into an airy and spacious, yet 
workmanlike graphic-design 
studio, 

The 2,000-square-foot 
clay-tile structure offered a 
column-free interior and a 
characterful perimeter wall as 
starting points, as well as a 
skylight placed just off center 
of the plan. The architects 
punched through a green steel 
stairway beneath the skylight 
to provide the pivotal element 
in an efficient two-story office. 

The first floor is anchored 
by a large white reception 
desk and a small waiting area 
with a neon backdrop. The 
stairs serve as a lacy foil to a 
conference room, office, and 
copy room at the end of the 
space. Up the stairs, the studio 
Ir proper is divided into work 
spaces with open files and a 
cutting table and office spaces, 


Four work stations flank a pair 


3 WORK STATION 


rq mes of enclased offices. 


INTERIORS 


А Clean, Well-Lighted Workplace 


Besides the green stairway, 
round galvanized ducts sus- 
pended beneath white- 
painted exisung exposed bar 
joists help unify the studio 
(while adding air condition- 
ing that had not been in- 
stalled before). Track light- 
ing hangs from the joists to 
illuminate the ground floor; 
fluorescent strips attach to 
the bottom steel angles of 
every third span to give an 
even glow to the work areas. 

Not surprising for a small 
studio, especially one built 
hy its own staff, who often 
spend long hours meeting a 
competitive market, the 
building is topped off by a 
contemplative roof deck, ac- 
cessed by an existing exte- 
rior stair, Ray Don Tilley 


PROJECT Miller Fudion Ford 
Graphic Design Studio, Houston 
ARCHITECT Иа E Stern c 
Associates, Architects, Houston 
(project team: William Е Stern, 
Catherine Spellman) 
CONTRACTOR Miller Judson Ford 
PHOTOGRAPHER Paul Hester 
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SURVEY 


Arts Groups fill in downtown 46 
CORPUS CHRISTI Kipp-Richter Associales, Archi- 
tects, has designed headquarters for two small 
arts groups in a sparse corner of downtown. 


Practice 47 
LuBBOCK Architect David Driskill and educator 
Marvin Platten of Texas Tech argue that orchi- 
lecture can help with leaching many subjects. 


In Progress 48 
GEORGETOWN Houston-based Hoover & Furr 
has designed a new theater addilion for һе 
campus of Soulhwestern University. 


New Products and Literature 49 
Classifieds 49 
Index to Advertisers 49 
Robles studies Santa Fe 50 


ON PAPER A Houston architect's sketches of a 
unique lerrain moy be the most telling rem- 
nants of a house on “terminol hold." 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 


Arts groups to fill in downtown 


SINCE THE 1970s, city officials in Corpus 
Christi have been working to steer develop- 
ment to the formerly residential northeast- 
ern end of the city’s central business district. 
Scattered in or near an area designated in 
the mid- 19805 as the Bayfront Arts and Sci- 
ences Park by the city council are the Art 
Museum of South Texas (1972, Johnson/ 
Burgee, with Barnstone & Aubry), the Cor- 
pus Christi Museum (1989, Bright & 
Dykemas), the Harbor Playhouse (1974, 


f a LÀ 
LINT 

' 1 

ШШ T 


MEETING ROOM  — 


its in-house teaching program, now limited 
by the size of its quarters, a historic house in 
nearby Heritage Park. 

The site for the CAC's new home is in 
the middle of a block at the foot of the Har- 
bor Bridge, three blocks west of the bay. 
‘Two one-story warchouse structures, the 
Wilhelmi/Holand Gallery and the Auction 
Barn, occupied corners of the site; Kipp- 
Richter designed the new CAC project as an 
element between them, continuing the line 


Morgan Spear Associates), the Convention 
Center and Auditorium (1978-81, SHWC 
and CRS), The Water Garden (1988, Zion 
& Breen and Wiznia & Peterson), Dock 
One (1990, Bennett Martin Solka), and, 
across the bay, the Texas State Aquarium 
(1990, Phelps/Garza/Bomberger). Although 
they are welcome additions to the neighbor- 
hood, these projects stand isolated by park- 
ing and lawns, awaiting infill projects that 
will knit them together inte an urban fabric. 

Kipp-Richter & Associates, Architects of 
Corpus Christi has designed two small 
projects that may contribute to this process. 

The first of these is for the Creative Arts 
Center (CAC), a nonprofit group promot- 
ing art appreciation, which reaches up to 
32,000 people a year through before- and 
after-school art and drama classes and pro- 
grams in juvenile centers, women’s clubs, 
and hospitals. The CAC wanted to expand 


Above: Site plan of the Cre- 
ative Arts Center, with the 
Harbor Bridge at left and 
Heritage Park at right; the 
design holds the street line 
of the existing buildings, 
zoning parking to the rear. 


Left: Model shows courtyard 
formed by rotated studio 
wing ond entrance towers. 


of their cornices and holding the street line 
on North Mesquite. In plan, behind this 
entrance wall, the center takes the form of a 
rectangle split into an L-shaped portion and 
asmaller rectangle that angles away to form 
a wedge-shaped courtyard. On one side of 
the courtyard are studios for photography, 
visual arts, and ceramics. The other side 
holds a meeting room and а performing-arts 
space (which faces onto an outdoor theater 
court), and the enclosing wing holds admin- 
istrative offices and gallery space. 

David Richter of Kipp-Richter & Associ- 
ates says that the “theme involves buildings 
as delineators of space (to be used for 
children's theater, art classes, receptions, and 
art displays), and buildings as expressions of 
craft." The building materials—load-bear- 
ing masonry, polychrome stucco, concrete- 
masonry veneer accents, and cast-concrete 
columns—will be simple, Richter says, but 


they will he combined in animated ways. 
The meering-room/theater entry from the 
courtyard has a ste¢l-and-glass canopy can- 
tilevered over two caryatid pilasters. The 
studio building colonnade supports а waved- 
fascia shed roof on an axis perpendicular to 
the Harbor Bridge. Additionally, both the 
childrens gallery and the kiln shed are high- 
lighted (the kiln as a conical stack in red 
brick and the children's gallery as an open- 
topped pyramidal mass in blue stucco), 
marking the compound's main entrances 
and beckoning patrons from Heritage Park 
and other nearby public attractions. 

A different strategy is used in Kipp- 
Richter design for The Museum of Orien- 
tal Culture, the new home for a once-private 
collection of oriental art. The site, two 
blocks to the north of the CAC, faces the 
back of the Harbor Playhouse across a city- 
owned empty lot (this will provide parking 
for the museum). Like the Creative Arts 
Center, the Museum of Oriental Cultures is 
а composition of buildings splayed at acute 
angles to create courtyard spaces, But 
whereas the arts center gestures boldly to 
attract visitors to its entrance, the museum's 
formal entry establishes the tone of intro- 
spection; it is set back into a small courtyard 
(with a Zen rock garden), which is sheltered 
from the street by a mid-hlock pergola- 


Right: Model of the Museum 
of Oriental Cultures shows 
sheltered entry court and 
garden around existing two- 
story warehouse. 


Below: Plan of the Museum 
of Oriental Cultures, show- 
ing gift shop to right of en- 
try, with exhibition spaces 
at center and left. 


topped structure, framed by shrubs that 
reach out to stubby piers at the site's edges. 

"The museum centers on an existing two- 
story warehouse; in Kipp-Richter's design 
the back of the site would be enclosed by 
walls that would form a work court at the 
northern end and a garden, with a pool, at 
the southern end. Two one-story buildings 
would be added, framing the entry se- 
quence. The new building on the north, 
with a flat roof, would contain the gift shop, 
public restrooms, and storage areas; it would 
also frame a wedge-shaped stair tower, with 
a wall of small punched windows, added to 
the exterior of the existing building. The 
ground floor of the warehouse, behind a 
small reception desk, would be divided into 
a zane of staff offices and workrooms and an 
open area for exhibitions and assemblies; the 
second floor would be a flexible space for 
classrooms and galleries. At tlie southern 
end, framing the pool and garden, would be 
an exhibition pavilion, with oriental-style 
curved rafters, home for a monumental 
Buddha figure. Richter says that the design 
“avoids literal historical detail, to which nei- 
ther budget nor craft would do justice,” but 
“aspires to a degree of technical detail re- 
flective of the modern Far East, [along with] 
common materials assembled to traditional 
form and scale." Joel Warren Barna 


KEY TO PLAN 
1 TIEN ROCK GARDEN 
2 trey 
3 RECEPTION 
4 GIFT SHOP 
5 EXHIBITIONS 
POQ 


7 GARDEN 
8 WORE COURT 
© CONFERENCT /LBRARY 


PRACTICE 


Architecture Across the Curriculum 
Until recently, few educotors have given much 
though! to the role thal architecture can play in 
the schools. Indeed, for some, architecture is 
an anonymous pursuit with no connection іо 
education. Bul workshops а! the AIA national 
convention in Houston in 1990 showed a pos- 
sible new role for architecture in teaching, os 
a bridge between the arts and sciences. 

The idea of bridging disciplines is, of 
course, not new. Visual art, for example, has 
been used to relate the vari- 
ous disciplines, helping chil- 
dren learn lo read, write, and 
solve mathematical problems. 

But architecture is the new 
kid on the block in the 
schools. By its very nature ar- 
chitecture con link not only 
the arts and the sciences, but 
human needs as well. Iis fun- 
damental task is to design for 
human endeavor, taking the 
whole human environment as 
its field of study and helping to demonstrate 
the value of the complex interrelationships tha! 
make up that environment. 

Seeing architecture os the ort and science of 
environment allows its use wilh children in a 
multitude of interdisciplinary aclivities. Moth 
takes on meaning when geometric forms are 
seen as basic architectural components. The 
common design elements of mass, space, 
rhythm, color, axis, symmetry, and asymmetry 
can be illustrated as ordering principles apply- 
ing to the environment and daily experience. 

In one of the AlA«convention workshops (as 
par! of a tour of the offices of Gensler ond As- 
sociales in Houston], the architectural design 
process was illustrated by orchitect Richard 
Moxwell Ill, of Gensler; he demonstroted how 
design includes data gathering, goal state- 
ments, information analysis, and synthesis of 
information into concept statements. Design 
alternatives were developed and evaluated 
through drawings and study models. Of great- 
est interest to the teachers and children was 
the client's influence on the archilect’s work. 

Educator Anne Taylor, author of nationally 
published studies of orchitecture's role in the 
curriculum, led a separate workshop for edu- 
calors, demonstroting o possible role for the 
design process and studios in both elementary 
and secondory schools. Her session, “A Class- 
room for the Future," was based on the sludio 
model used in architectural education to solve 
complex and comprehensive issues. The col. 
lege professors and teachers attending made 
conceptual bubble diagrams to express the 
spatiol relationships of centers, storage and 
office space, and other components in a class- 
room, and they created sketches, plans, elevo- 
tions, and sections. The concepts ol scale and 
scaled drawings were also inlroduced 


“Practice,” continued on paye 45 
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Workshops at the 
AIA convention in 
Houston showed 
a possible role for 
architecture as a 
curriculum-wide 
teaching tool. 
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SURVEY 


Architectural 
concepts can help 


“Practice,” continued from page 47 


A workshop for children demonstrating the 
use of design as an approach to creativity and 
higher-level thinking was also held. Wilh help 
from teachers at the Texas Tech University 
Children’s Resource Lab for Architecture, the 
children analyzed famous works of architec- 
lure as organizations of geometric forms, then 
built their own Platonic forms and designed 
and modeled constructions of their own cre- 
ation. While the activity was clearly architec- 
tural, skills in art, mathematics, and language 
arts were involved both di- 
rectly and indirectly 

The AIA and its state and 
local components see the ben- 
efils of environmental educa- 


bring mathematics 
and other subjects 
to life for students 
ot every grade 


tion as a tool to stimulate in- 
егез! and knowledge in 
architecture and planning 
while cultivating informed cli- 
ents and perhaps a few future 


level. 


architects. The most measur- 

able benefit, however, is in 

the effects on other aspects of 
education. Testimony of teachers who have 
used architecture activities in the classroom, 
often with an architect or architectural-student 
volunteers, clearly indicates that educational 
concepts presented this way are more grasp- 
able and fun. Educators have used the activi 
ties extensively in programs for gifted and tal- 
ented students, because of the focus on 
creativity and higher-level thinking. However, 
similar activities have also been used success- 
fully in programs for “at-risk” students in the 
Lubbock ISD and in “special population” 
schools in the Hauston ISD 

This track record and the AIA warkshops 
show that architecture can indeed be applied 
across the curriculum and may provide an im- 
portant piece of a workable model for educo- 
tion in an increasingly complex society 
Dovid Driskill and Marvin Platten 


Architect David Driskill is head of the TSA Pub- 
lic Education Committee and Director of the 
Children's Resource Lab for Architecture within 
the College of Architecture at Texas Tech Uni 
versity. Marvin Platten, Ph.D., is an associate 
professor їп the Texas Tech University College 
of Education 


The "Architecture Across the Curriculum" work 
shops were a project of TSA's Public Education 
Committee, produced in conjunction with 
Texas Tech University's College of Architecture 
and Children's Resaurce Lab for Architecture, 
and supported by a contrac! wilh the Texas 
Commission on the Arts. Funding was pro- 
vided by TSA, the American Architectural Foun- 
dation, the Texas Commission on the Arts, the 
National Endawment for the Arts, the Texas 
Committee for the Humanities, and the No- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. Texas Art 
Supply, Inc., provided material assistance 
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IN PROGRESS 


Addition extends campus plan 


HOUSTON-BASED ARCHITECTS Hoover & 
Furr designed a new theater addition now 
under construction at Southwestern Univer- 
sity in Georgetown, north of Austin, The 
addition extends the existing Alma Thomas 
Theater and Fine Arts Building and com- 
pletes a part of a masterplan prepared in 
1982 by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill (then 
of Houston) for the university's campus. 
Not only adding much-needed theater 
and gallery space for the growing school, the 
new addition will provide closure for an area 
of campus known as the Academic Mall. 
SOM designed a library addition, completed 
in 1986, which had helped shape the mall. 
"The new theater addition by Hoover & 
Furr draws on the massing and placement of 
SOM! library addition, which it faces across 


the lawn, while extending the vocabulary of 


materials of earlier campus buildings. The 
union, chapel, and gymnasium terminate 
the U-shaped courtyard created by this new 
arrangement. 


Like the library addition, the theater ad- 
dition has an octagonal element; both are 
corner points, and each is recessed from the 
primary building plane that creates the 
court’s side “walls.” The theater octagon ts 
shorter, and it stands a step in front of the 
library's. The result is a tilted but balanced 
symmetry in plan and perspective, giving 
the Academic Mall a sense of place worthy 
of the name. 

Like the original theater, the addition's 
interior offers a corridor as lobby: the addi- 
tion has its own access, which again 
strengthens the line of the Academic Mall. 
Indeed, while rhe original theater has one 
entry, the addition offers an entire plane of 
doors. These repeated elements do not 
dominate the combined elevation, however. 
"The single, pedimented facade of the origi- 
nal theater and fine arts building, with its 
clean lines set off by the addition’s complex 
openings, remains the dominant entry, 

Sbaron Woodwortb 


Left: Hoover & Furr designed 
a new addition (above cen- 
ter in model) for the theater 
and fine arts building of 
Southwestern University in 
Georgetown. In massing 
and materials, the addition 
fits with the context of the 
historic campus and a 1986 
library addition by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. 


Below: first-floor plan and 
elevation, with existing 
building shaded 
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PRODUCTS AND INFORMATION MARKETPLACE 


A new line includ- 
ing designer John 
Rizzi’ Christine 
lounge chair, and 
Perdue tables, by 
the Greenwich 
Design Group, 
has been intra- 
duced by Gilbert 
International, a 
contract-furniture 
maker based in 
Fort Worth. 

Circle 130 on the 


Announcing the new Texas Architect MARKETPLACE! 


Beginning with this issue, Texas Architect will publish 
MARKETPLACE, an inexpensive platform for reaching 
over 7,500 architects, designers, specifiers, and cli- 
ents in Texas, MARKETPLACE presents display and line 
(classified) advertising for as little as $30 per issue. 
Advertisers can buy space at 75 cents per word, with 
a 40-word minimum. Or buy display space for only 


$75 per column inch. Call for more information: 


Carolyn Baker 512/929-9038 
Statewide Advertising Representative 


Katie Larson 214/393-1111 
Dallas/Fort Worth Advertising Representative 
Fhe rooting systems division of JE S Elasto Ray Don Tilley, Publications Director 512/478-7386 
merics Corp. has a new 16-page, full-color = 
brochure detailing its Stevens Hi- Tuff Roof- FOR SALE 
ing System, a single-ply, 45-mil roofing à = 


membrane based on Hypalon, a POLYURETHANE FOAM ROOFING 


chlorosulfonated polyethylene synthetic Visit. come af tha wenda largest pólyurethané 


reader inquiry card 


“Cpr А e * , 2 foam roofing projects Testimoniale from archi- 
(CSPE) rubber manufactured by Du Pont. tects and industry experts T professionally 
А 4 Sons produced video will demonstrate spray foam 

Circle 135 on the reader inquiry card applications throughout the country. Learn 


about foam technology and the national 
aesociation of foam applicatora with this 
entertaining, informative video and color 
brochure. $10.00 plus $9.00 shipping & handling 
INDUSTRIAL ROOFING 


а INSULATION INC. 
8980 Scranton Houston, TX 77075-1088 


Caradco of Dubuque, la., is celebrating its 
125th anniversary in the business of manu- 
facturing residential wood windows. 

Circle 031 on the reader inquiry ситі 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Adriann's International ... 
AIA Benefit Insurance Trust .. 
American Standard ...,..ssssssssssssssssasssss.« Back Cover 
Association Administrators & Consultants .... ^. 14 


The Molded Fiber Glass Concrete — Dietzgen Corporation has introduced the 
Forms Company says its lightweight fiber. Dietzgen 6365, its first engineering electro- 
glass-dome waffle farms saved time and static copier, which can deliver up to six 24- 
money in construction of a two-way con- — inch-hy-36-inch copies per minute, 

crete joist for a research building at Circle 136 on the reader inquiry cant 

Hanscon Air Force Base. 

Circle 132 on the reader inquiry card brochure for specifiers 
about the Aurora 
Quik-Lok 
shelving sys- 
tem, which is said 
to yield more lin- 
car shelf space than 
conventional shely- 


Chemstar ........... eere eere s s Inside Back Cover 


ТО 


Elgin-Butler Brick ............................ЇпзїЧбе Front Cover 


The Akyver North 
America Corpora- 
tion offers a full- 
color brochure de- 
scribing the features 
of Akyver polycar- 
bonate structured 
sheer (PSS) (which 
is manufactured 


Marvin Windows ————Ó 12-13 
Masonry & Glass Systems .sasssarsrasssssoraresasosasssasssnes 22 
Mosonry Institute of Texas ........ 
Miller В!шергїпї....................... 


Pavastone ................... 
Panel Specialists, Inc. 
Professional Lines Underwriting Specialists, Inc. ..... 16 


ing systems, is avail- 
able from Richards- 
Wilcox; it contains de 


with — Makrolon* tailed product information, schematic dia- J. Griffis Smith, Photegrapher 12 
brand polycarbon- grams, and photography for specifiers. фойе sanessenssassasssoassssvesasosase 10 
ate resin in a co-extruded “I-beam” configu- — (inde 137 am the reader inquiry cand 0: Se ч METH NEU ware secte СЕА {| 
ration) for architectural glazing, with a wide 

range of installations and technical dara The 1991 Western Texas ——— 
Circle 133 on the reader inquiry cmt Red Cedar Lumber Texas Kiln Products ................. eese ntn, @ 


Thoro System Products ......... eene rennen Ф 
TSA Annual Meeting .... — ÁO 
TSA Annual Meeting Bus Program .......................... 25 


TSA Design Awards Coll for Entries ................... 19-20 


Association IH Pere to 
Buy Guide is available, 
listing member com 

panies that produce ce 

dar used in the U.S. 


Avedon enone: 


The Sherwin-Williams Company has re 
leased “Sunbelt Colors by Sherwin-Wil 
liams,” a color card of +4 hues in demand in 
the Sunbelt region, as part of the company’s 
ColorAnswers™ color specification system, 


Circle 118 an the reader 


Circle 134 on the reader inquiry card inquiry card 
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Inspired by the Quick Sketch 


TEXAS ARCHITECT. 9-10 91 


ARCHITECT EDUARDO ROBLES, who prac- 
tices in Houston and teaches at Rice Uni- 
versity, drew the sketches (top) as studies for 
the design of a house for a site at the edge of 
the Santa Fe National Forest, in Santa Fe, 
М. Mex. Photographs of the models and 
schematic drawings for the house (west el- 
evation, above) were published in Gal Houses 
earlier this year, bringing the young archi- 
tect some well-deserved attention, but Rob- 
les says the house is “on terminal hold,” and 
most likely won't get built. The studies of 
landscape captured in Robless quick pencil 
strokes will probably end up as the most tell- 
ing aspect of this unrealized house. В 


0 Ш 


ALASKA 


PUERTO RICO 


HAWAII 


you should be using 
our Type S Lime 


Damage to modern masonry structures in critical wind zones (depicted in yellow on the map 
above) has been minimal despite wind speeds ranging from 80-110 mph. Mortars containing 
Type S Lime are part of the reason why. In the yellow zones, mortars with Type S Lime have 
been proven through years of actual use. 

The high bond strength of Type S lime resists lateral movement, helps the mortar "grab" brick 
and block, making it your best bond insurance against wall damage. Not just in hurricane 
and high wind areas, but also in quake areas and anywhere structures are built to last. For 
more information about Type S Lime, contact Chemstar at 601 N. Parkcenter Drive, Suite 
102, Santa Ana, CA 92705; in CA, (800) 824-0344; outside CA, (800) 523-8977. 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS: PHOENIX, AZ/SALES OFFICES: SANTA ANA, CA 
Cnemstar Type S Lime is available in Texas and the eleven Western states 


Circle 7 on the reader inquiry cord "1989 UBC Critical Wind Zones 


CADET AQUAMETER 


Circle 8 on the reader inquiry card 


Americam Standard 


Living up to a higher standard. 


Beneath the sleek. contemporary styling. the new Сатет Aquameter Pressure- 
Assisted Series from American Standard provides clean. efficient flushing action 
with a touch of the button of top of the tank. Besides meeting all water conservation 
regulations throughout the country, the Cadet provides significant savings on water 
and sewer costs with strong 1.5-gallon, direct-fed siphon jet performance. 


Featuring the finest quality vitreous china. the Cadet is available in a full range of 
designer colors. including White. Dresden Blue. Orchid. Fawn Beige. Bone. Shell. 
Heather Silver. Black. Blond. and Honeydew to complement the full range of 
Ainerican Standard bath fixtures, Round. Elongated. and 187 high Elderly models 
available, All Cadet models conform to ANSI Standards, 


CORPUS CHRISTI DALLAS DALLAS SAN ANTONIO 
NOLAND COMPANY ANDERSON-FLETCHER-LIVINGSTON SUPPLY CO. AMERICAN STANDARD PLUMBING NOLAND COMPANY 
5422 Ayers Street AFL SUPPLY CO. Matt Holmes "Showcase of Plumbing Products" 


Corpus Christi, Texas 78415 
(512) 855-5449 


13719 Welch Road, Farmers Branch, Texas 75244 
(214) 980-1666 (800) 248-1314 
Hours 7:30-5:30 Master Distributor 


2639 Mossrock Drive, San Antonio, Texas 78207 
(512) 342-9612 


District Sales Manager 
Dallas District 
(214) 317-3440 


